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A BIG 

CHANCE 

FOR 

THE B.B.C. 


Sunshine and Cloud 



Tho story of many holidays during the past summer Is told In this picture ot two little bathers 
enjoying a brief spell of sunshine before the dark clouds roll up. 


NATIONAL CABINET’S 
OPPORTUNITY 

INTEREST THE PEOPLE 
IN PARLIAMENT 

The Big Chance Ready For 
the B.B.C. 

LET US KNOW HOW WE 
ARE GOVERNED 

1 There is a great chance for 'the 
National Government to do a great 
thing for Parliament. 

Why not pul it on a special wave-length 
. and. broadcast it for those who want it ? 

We do not believe, with some people, 
that Parliament is dead or dying. We 
believe it is merely neglected through 
lack of advertisement. 

We are not to be persuaded that our 
: people have become.so foolish as to take 
no interest in the way they are governed 
and in the doings of their parliamentary 
icpresentatives. 

Those who attack Parliament point 
to the lack of interest in many elections, 
at which it is shown that the man who 
. really obtains most votes is Mr Nobody !. 
That is to say, the number of electors who 
' do not vote at all is greater than the num¬ 
ber of those who vote for any 'candidate. 

The Silly Season 

While, a good deal of this evident 
apathy*Is undoubtedly to be attributed 
to the Party System, its chief cause is 
that Parliament is no longer advertised 
as in the old days. ’ / . ' 

' Time was when every newspaper, 

, whatever its politics, reported . Parlia- 
. merit, Indeed, Parliament was the chief 
: news of the newspaper, which was really 
not surprising. It was one of Lord 
Northcliffe’s ideas, in setting out to 
. revolutionise journalism, that there was 
too much Parliament in the papers. 

, So'mucli did the newspapers depend 
on Parliament as a mainstay of news 
that when Parliament was not sitting 
the newspapers called it the Silly Season, 
because there was no parliamentary 
news. When Parliament rose, the papers 
started discussions to interest their 
■ readers. They would start by discussing 
• gooseberries or sea-serpents. 

Let Us Listen 

Today ; the newspapers are full of 
everything . except.. Parliament; few 
people know what is going to happen in 
Parliament on any particular day. it is 
almost impossible to find out the answer 
to a question asked in tho Commons ; 
we have often tried in vain and had to 
ring up a Government department. 

■ As the newspapers have deserted 
Parliament, therefore, it becomes neces¬ 
sary to save Parliament from suppres¬ 
sion by silence. In our day this is simple. 
We have only to install microphones 
4 and broadcast every sitting on a special 
wave-length. This done, anybody who 
wanted to hear what was being said in 
the Commons would only have to tune- 


in. No one would be compelled to listen, 
but a very large proportion of the B.B.C. 
subscribers would gladly avail them¬ 
selves of the opportunity to be, as it 
were, in Parliament. Imagine the joy 
of actually hearing- the bustle of a 
division and the result 1 

It is not true that Parliament is 
dull. It badly needs reform, but never 
a day passes without the discussion 
of matter of great interest. Question 
time alone, which lasts from a quarter 
to three until a quarter to four on four 
days a week, should never be missed. 

And surely millions would like to hear 
the Prime Minister, or Mr Baldwin, or 
Mr Snowden, addressing the House 
in characteristic style. 

Another excellent thing about this 
suggestion is that it would galvanise the 
members of Parliament themselves ; and 
some of them badly need it. It -would 
have a most salutary cffect on the pro¬ 
ceedings , if members ' knew that their 
audience was as wide as the country. It 
would be inspiring for a member that 


his carefully-prepared remarks would 
reach a tremendous audience, and carry 
weight with the nation as well as the 
House of Commons. 

While it is true that every Parliament 
contains a proportion of dull people, it 
is also true that every Parliament con¬ 
tains a considerable number of men with 
peculiar knowledge of important sub¬ 
jects. No one can be a member of 
Parliament without learning a good deal, 
and it is a great pity that so many 
excellent and informing public utter¬ 
ances never reach the public because 
they arc not reported. 

We have little doubt, too, that broad¬ 
casting would stimulate tho ambitions 
of more of our best men and women to 
enter Parliament, so that we should have 
an even higher standard of ability among 
tho members than we have today. 

We commend this suggestion to Mr 
Whitley and Sir John Reith, in the 
interests not only of the education of 
the nation but of the entertainment of 
the people. 


TALKING THINGS OVER 

A TOWN LOOKS ROUND 

The Brynmawr People and 
Their Children’s Future 

VALUE OF PUBLIC SPIRIT 

The town of Brynmawr in South 
Wales has during this summer formed 
a Community Council for the purpose 
of talking things .over. 

The Council takes tho view that 
behind every disputed question there is 
a really right way, and the purpose ot 
discussion is to discover it. It is not 
interested in seeing the will of one side 
triumph over the other, but is anxious to 
find a solution satisfactory to all. 

This Council is a voluntary body of 
citizens which relies for its effectiveness 
solely lipon the power of the right idea. 
What it has accomplished in persuading 
Brynmawr citizens to keep the law is 
an example of the way it works. 

Illegal Child Labour 

It found that, of the 1 qO school¬ 
children employed in the town, 33 were 
under 12,. and 20 between the ages of 
,12 and 14 werq being illegally employed 
after seven at night, or for more than 
the two consecutive hours a day that 
are permitted. Some boys were working 
over 30 hours a week in addition to 
going to school, and newsboys were on 
the streets with their papers until ten 
and eleven at night.’ These facts were 
placed before the Community Council, 
certain that there was a'right way for 
Brynmawr to deal with them, and that 
the Council, by discussing them in the 
right spirit, would find out.' 

What happened was this. Two or 
three councillors rose and recounted 
their own experiences as newsboys on 
the streets at late hours. The influence 
of this experience had not been useful in 
their lives, they said. 

The Newsboy’s Health 

Others rose to inquire why, in a town 
with hundreds of adult unemployed, any 
of the town’s work should be done by 
children under the legal age ? The few 
pennies the children’s earnings brought 
to the individual families might seem 
valuable at the moment, but if the 
children’s health, was being hindered the 
real value to the future of the country 
was more than questionable. Would not 
the families in question be willing to 
make the sacrifice to their pockets 
that was required to keep within the law, 
liberate more work for the adults, and 
protect the health of their own children ? 

The mother of a boy illegally em¬ 
ployed said she had never looked at the 
matter in this light before, and she 
would be quite willing to try to get along 
without her son’s earnings if it was for 
the general benefit. 

The meeting then decided to print 
the laws concerning the employment of 
children, ,and to post them in con¬ 
spicuous places in the town as well as 
to deliver them to The employers. 
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96 HOURS ON A GUFF 

TWO MEN AND A DOG 


THE NATIONAL 
CABINET OF TEN 


NANSEN HILL 

15 Acres For AH England 


Thrilling Story of a Rescue 
in Guernsey 

BARLOW GOES HOME 

Barlow, the grey Cairn terrier, went 
almost mad with excitement one day 
lately when his mistress and her daughter 
1 look him for a walk on the cliffs near the 
Beastacks, Guernsey. 

He rushed about wildly, following the 
scents of one rabbit after another, and 
every now and again lie would come back 
panting to his mistresses, just to tell 
them what a lovely time he was having. 

He was so often out of sight as he 
dived through the bracken, that Mrs 
Boucher and her daughter did not worry 
when Barlow was absent for a longer 
time than usual. 

'"/'He’ll turn up,” they thought, and 
every moment they expected to hear the 
mad rush of his feet and his joyous bark 
as he rejoined them. 

What the Climbers Saw 

But he did not turn up. They grew 
uneasy, for it was time to go home, and 
however much they whistled and called 
there was not a sign of Barlow. 

Thoroughly alarmed, they began to 
search for him, but Barlow had dis¬ 
appeared. As he had not found his way 
home by the next day they advertised 
in the local papers, but the days passed 
and not a' clue did they discover of his 
whereabouts. 

, Four days after his disappearance two 
young men were climbing along the rocks 
near Peastacks when they came across 
a cave. It seemed worth exploring, 
so they made their way up to • it. 
As they looked at the sheer drop of cliff 
.above them they noticed a little grey 
head with a woolly coat half concealing 
the eyes which looked pitifully down. 

It was Barlow. The poor little dog 
which had been hard on the track of a 
rabbit on the evening of the walk had 
come to a steep descent with a loose 
surface, and must have slipped and 
fallen over the cliff. Here on this ledge 
he had been crouching four days and 
four nights without food or water. 

Five Feet Out of Reach 

It was impossible to climb the vertical 
rocks to rescue Barlow, but there was a 
spur of rock outside the cave' which 
gave one of the men enough foothold 
to climb part of the way-up.Alas ! the 
dog was still five feet out of reach, but 
from this point a .fairly wide crack ran 
from the dog’s ledge to the cave. „ 

Down the man climbed again, and 
then from the beach the rescuers set to 
work at the difficult task of reaching this 
crack, which made a splendid foothold. 
One of them clambered on to the back 
of the other, and then even on to his 
head. Then he was just able to reach 
high enough to obtain a grip and pull 
himself up. 

He managed to get hold of the dog, 
but it was both difficult and dangerous 
to carry Barlow back along the shelf 
made by the crack, for-he could hardly 
spare a hand to hold him. Then there 
was the further sharp and difficult 
descent of at least ten feet. 

Home Again 

, Necessity, as usual, produced an 
invention. The man on the beach re¬ 
moved some clothes, tied them together, 
and held them in correct fire-escape 
style. The dog was gently dropped down 
and caught, safe after 96 hours of im¬ 
prisonment. He could not wait while 
his' rescuer climbed down from the shelf, 
but, parched with thirst, he limped up 
to some puddles and thankfully lapped 
up the briny water. 

One of his legs was sprained, so his 
rescuers carried him back over the rocks 
and cliffs, and as, soon as they found out 
the name of his mistress they telephoned 
the happy news. First thing the next 
morning Barlow turned lip at his old 
home almost too happy for barks. 


DUTY BEFORE US ALL 

Pulling Together to Get the. 
Nation Straight 

IN PEACE AS IN WAR. 

The best spirit of the nation is 
ranging itself behind the National 
Cabinet of Ten which is preparing the 
way for Parliament to lead us back to 
safety and prosperity. It is the most 
hopeful grouping of National leaders 
since the end of the war. 

The members of the National Govern¬ 
ment are in the scats at Westminster 
from which for centuries the leaders 
of our Governments have explained 
their proposals to the elected repre¬ 
sentatives of the nation. 

The Same Parliament 

The seats occupied by almost every 
member of the Commons are different 
from those from which they rose for 
their eagerly-awaited holidays six weeks 
ago—to be cut short as the C.N. hoped 
it would be, in order that the nation’s 
business might proceed. The very 
aspect 7 of the House is different now, 
and tells its tale. 

But, in spite of all, Parliament in this 
country is the same as ever. It is a 
gathering of the men and women whom 
the votes of the people*, have decided 
shall represent them in deciding the 
form new laws shall take, the amount 
of money to be raised by taxation as 
well as the shoulders on which it shall 
fall, and ultimately the approval or 
disapproval of the policy of the Govern¬ 
ment itself.. 

For in this country it is Parliament 
that has to make up its mind and 
decide whether measures shall become 
the law of the land. It decides its own 
procedure and carries out its task in an 
atmosphere of respect for the great 
traditions of democratic government it 
has itself established. 

An Important Difference 

One of these traditions is that a 
member is a representative of each one 
of us, not a delegate. The difference 
is an important one, and of special 
significance today. A Delegate has no 
choice as to how lie votes, cither on a 
principle or on a small detail; he must 
do exactly what he has been sent to 
do by the group to which he belongs. A 
Representative, on the other hand, is a 
man expected to think for himself. 

! The prompt reassembling of Parlia¬ 
ment is a factor that may be said to be 
playing an effective part in the establish¬ 
ment of England’s position as a great 
leader of the world. Grievances can be 
ventilated, special unforeseen hard¬ 
ships can be pointed out in public, and, 
however violent may be the wrangle 
about any action or proposed action 
of ministers, it is open for all to pass 
judgment upon them. 

This is a- far better state of affairs 
for a country than is now prevailing in 
Germany, where Parliamentary Govern¬ 
ment is in abeyance and measures arc 
enforced by decree. There the strength 
of the Opposition to unpleasant measures 
cannot be accurately .gauged, and a 
revolution can break out quite suddenly. 

Our Plain Duty 

In America, too, the system of 
Government is not so elastic as our 
own. Congress is not meeting for some 
months, and the domestic conditions 
in that great country are certainly no 
better than in England, 

For us, the people of these islands, 
our duty is plain. We must curb our 
prejudices and restrain our desires and 
have confidence in the National Govern¬ 
ment. We must judge for ourselves the 
proposals brought forward for the solution 
of our National Emergency and, above all, 
we must prove, to the world that as,a 
people we arc no more " unnerved ” by 
the hard necessities of our case than 
wc were in the terrible days of the war. 


A NOBLE MEMORIAL 
OF A NOBLE MAN 

Fifteen glorious acres of downland 
on the Isle of Wight coast, including a 
perfect camp site with pure spring water, 
have just been given to the' nation 
and renamed Nansen Hill. 

It has been given by the headmaster 
of Bembridge School, Mr J. Howard 
Wliitchousc, of whose good works the 
C.N. has many times been glad to speak. 

It is hoped that every summer the 
hilltop will be like the Tower of Babel, 
and young people will be praising the 
view of the Channel in every tongue. 
The shopkeepers in the villages near by 
are certain to pick up' a little Norwegian 
soon, for the Rector of Oslo University 
is one of the trustees, and students of 
Nansen's old university are specially 
invited to spend part of the summer 
holidays in camp here. But young 
people of all nations will be welcome, 
for Nansen Hill is meant to be a link 
between the youth of all countries. 

No Enemies Under Seven 

We think of Dr Nansen first as a 
great explorer, and next as a great 
organiser who brought food and clothing 
to child sufferers from war or famine. 
He was like a famous writer who, on 
being scolded for sending money to save 
starving Austrian children, replied, 
“ I have no enemies under seven.” 

But there was another side to Nansen’s 
greatness, as all C.N. readers know. He 
was a staunch believer in getting the 
youth of all nations to meet and make 
friends. He believed there would be 
no more misunderstandings, no more 
hideous wars or cruel treaties, if people 
know each other. 

Now that he lias gone out into the 
Universe his friends and admirers are 
trying to carry on his work. That is 
why Mr Howard Whitehouso has given 
this very beautiful bit of England, and 
has called it Nansen Hill. 

He could hardly have found a better 
means to a fine end. 

A LITTLE FISH IN 
WHITEHALL 
Hatched in a Pin-Tray 

There is a delightful story in this 
month’s Aquarist which wc would like 
to pass on to our readers. It concerns 
an egg hatched in a'pin-tray. 

The egg was squeezed out of some 
moss used for packing, and the finder, 
curious to know what it was, decided to 
keep an eye on it. He took it to his 
office at the Ministry of Labour, put it 
into a pin-tray filled with water, and 
kept it on his desk. ; 

After a short time lie noticed a change 
in the transparent egg, and one morning 
he arrived to find, a tiny fish swimming 
about in the pin-tray. That night 
he took it home in a medicine bottle 
and placed it in a bowl of pond water. 
This lie suspended in the pond with the 
top just above 'the surface, so that 
the bowl could . be refilled without 
change of temperature, and at the same 
time the little fish was safe from hungry 
enemies. 

The latest news is that it is doing 
well, and has been identified as a Golden 
Orfe. We have not heard whether the 
finder, after his success, has asked to be 
transferred to the Ministry of Fisheries. 


Pronunciations in This Paper 


Daedalus , , 
Epinal ... . 
Fayum . . , 

Guayaquil . . 
Hupeh . , . 
Icarus , , , 


. Decd-a-lus 
. Ae-pe-nall 
. . Fy-oom 

. Gwy-a-keol 
. . Hoo-pao 
. . Ik-a-rus 


THE LEAGUE 

MILESTONES FOR THE 
TWELFTH ASSEMBLY 

This Month’s Meetings of the 
Nations at Geneva 

MOVING ONWARD 

Dy Our League Correspondent 

The nations of the League, now hold¬ 
ing their twelfth Assembly, can look 
back over a rather astonishing growth 
in these twelve years. 

Delegates who now come to Geneva 
with such confidence came with a good 
deal of questioning in The first years ; 
there was no great competition as to 
who should represent his country at this 
new-fangled affair. Today a large pro¬ 
portion of those representatives are at 
the head of the foreign affairs of their 
own States. Wo know with what regu¬ 
larity our own Foreign Minister has gone 
to Geneva, and wc know how today all 
the main affairs of the world are discussed 
by the Assembly. 

The Drug Evil 

That is growth of one kind. Another 
is.the extension of League activities in 
many. varied directions. Who would 
have thought a great country of the 
East like China would have turned to 
Geneva for aid in its national recon¬ 
struction, and would ask for help in 
building-up its systems of finance, 
economics, health, education, factory 
inspection/communications, and transit ? 

. This year the Assembly takes note of a 
milestone passed in the struggle against 
the drug evil. The international con¬ 
vention is comprehensive and drastic 
in its arrangements for limiting manu¬ 
facture and coping'with the smugglers 
and their trade. Other conventions to 
come before the Assembly include some 
useful ones for regulating traffic on land, 
river, and sea, and consideration of 
traffic by air is already on the way. The 
special wireless station and the proposed 
aerodrome, both for. the use of the 
League, will receive the Assembly’s 
attention. 

The Goal of a Warless World 

Of course the world situation is loom¬ 
ing heavily over the whole fleeting, 
making men cautious and slow to 
launch out on new schemes. That and 
the coming conference on Disarmament 
arc the main subjects of thought and 
discussion. The change in the Covenant 
to make it match the Kellogg Pact, 
with its undertaking never to resort to 
war, will probably be carried through 
this year, and another pact, known as 
the General Convention to Strengthen 
the Means of Preventing War, will pro¬ 
bably be accepted. It pledges all sig¬ 
natories to accept beforehand any 
measure laid down by the League 
Council for the preservation of’peace 
while a dispute is being settled. 

These two achievements will be dis¬ 
tinct steps toward the goal of a warless 
world. As Ambassador Hugh Gibson 
said recently, the fact that next Feb¬ 
ruary there is to be a meeting of all 
nations to discuss ways of accomplishing 
a programme'which ten years ago was 
nothing but • a dream, is in itself some¬ 
thing of a miracle. 


Things said 

The sin of middle age is conceit. 

Lady Ingram 

A man is as old as his spirit. 

' Sir Arthur Thomson 
Contraltos arc rather apt to moo. 

A Director of Music 

A boy should cat much more than his 
father. Professor Winifred Cullis 

I have yet to meet the Scot who 
kicked at a lame dog or refused to lend a 
hand in misfortune. Lord Strathspey 
The gravest danger of the day is the 
development of the mass mind. 

Sir Philip Gibbs 
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A SCHNEIDER PLANE • LIGHTHOUSE CLOSES • LEARNING TO SWIM 



"A X 

















Schneider Seaplane—One of the English machines which is to take part In the race for the Schneider Trophy this week-end is seen taking off at Calshot for a practice flight, 
mechanics on the left appear to be experiencing difficulty in standing in the terrific gale caused by the slipstream from the airscrew. See page 7. 
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The Swimming Lesson—Swimming instructors have been 
kept very busy this summer by the widespread desire to 
learn to swim. Here we see a lesson in the Thames at Egham. 


The Roof of London—The great new Lever House now rising 
on the Thames Embankment near the C.N. office will be 
one of the tallest neighbours of St Paul’s. A crane man 
engaged on the building is here seen on a lofty perch. 


Tennis Spirits—Here are some of the young competitors in 
the Essex Junior Tennis Ohamplonship arriving in a bois¬ 
terous mood on the courts at Westcliff. 
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The Level Crossing—The motor-cyclist waits while the tiny train passes by on the mini*- A Famous Lighthouse—After standing on the Maplin Sands at the mouth of the Thames 

ture railway used to carry passengers from the seaside hamlet of Fairbourne on Cardigan for nearly a contury the famous lighthouse has become unsafe owing to the movement of sand 

Bay to th« ferry over the oatuary at Barmouth. ^ due to the strong currents, and has been closed. 
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The Ten Men For the Crisis 

NATION’S NEW GROUP OF LEADERS 

First National British Cabinet 
to Govern Us in Time of Peace 

THEIR CHARACTER AND OFFICES 


A POET S TOMB 

DISCOVERY NEAR THE 
MOUTH OF THE DANUBE 

The Work of the Man Who 
Was Exiled by Augustus 

THE IMMORTAL VOICE OF ROME 

In a field by tlie ancient town of 
Tomi, near the mouth of the Danube, 
has been unearthed the tomb of the 
Roman poet Ovid, born the year after 
Julius Caesar died, but living still in his 
influence on the lives of thousands. 

How did it happen that Rome’s most 
fashionable poet come to be buried on 
the very outskirts of civilisation, far 
from the gay life of extravagance and 
colour lie loved so much ? Mystery has 
shrouded the answer to that question 
for nineteen hundred years, and the 
discovery of the poet's grave has 
thrown no light upqn it. No one has 
ever been sure why the Emperor 
Augustus exiled him to the wild region 
that is now Rumania, but it is said 
that the emperor’s granddaughter 
Julia misbehaved herself and. that 
Ovid protected her. Augustus, who had 
been " deified,", felt that scandals 
connected with his family amounted-to 
impiety, and therefore anyone who aided 
them merited the severest punishment. 
So Ovid was exiled. ' 

A Well-Loved Friend 

Before going he burned the work 
on which lie was engaged, his Meta¬ 
morphoses, which was to recount the 
doings of the gods from the times of 
Chaos to those of Augustus. Early 
copies of this work were in the hands 
of his friends, who thought them too 
brilliant to be destroyed, and so it came 
about that the unrevised version of a 
poem which its author believed was 
burned lived on. 

Ovid was apparently a most likeable 
man. It was said of him that his out¬ 
standing virtues were honour and 
sincerity. He was on the best of terms 
with a brilliant group of poets and 
artists and men of. fashion. He was 
generous in his appreciation of others. 

He Missed His Books 

As a young man he travelled widely 
in Asia and spent a year in Sicily, which 
he loved for its rich historical associations 
as well as for the beauties of its scenery 
and the radiance of its climate. When 
he settled in Rome, after his wanderings, 
a brilliant public career was open to 
him had lie cared to accept it, but in 
those days men of fashion found politics 
too tedious and a poet especially found 
public life little to his taste. 

• When the blow fell, and this brilliant 
man found himself in the little settle¬ 
ment of Tomi, in a half-Greek, half- 
barbaric ■ region bordering the Black 
Sea, he was miserable indeed. He missed 
the conversations that had been his 
life in Rome ; he missed his books and 
all the amenities of an advanced civilisa¬ 
tion. He wrote a scries of books which 
he sent to his friends in Rome, hoping 
they would entreat the emperor to 
revoke his decision. 

An Unconquerable Soul 

The noblest words he penned in these 
years were to his daughter Perilla, saying 
that whatever Augustus might do to him 
he could in no way touch his soul. 

Ovid, above all other poets of his 
time, had the power of bringing his 
scenes before us with amazing clarity. 
When we close the Metamorphoses we 
feel that we have seen those white clouds 
in that blue sky ; wc have felt the 
southern sunshine on our brow; wc 
have talked with Icarus and watched 
Daedalus at work. We know why 
Spenser, Shakespeare, and Milton loved 
his works, and we understand why half 
the galleries of Europe have their walls 
hung with pictures of the scenes and 
beings he describes. 


’T'iie Prime Minister has described the 
1 new Government (the first National 
Cabinet in this country in peace time) 
as a Government of Individuals, so that 
it is upon their fitness as individuals 
that the choice has been made. 

Mr MacDonald has decided with 
general approval to limit the number of 
his Cabinet to ten, hoping thus to come 
to speedy and practical decisions. 

Here are the names of the ten men 
who arc to rule us, the Offices of State 
they fill, and a few reminders of their 
achievements in recent years. 

The Prime Minister 

Mr Ramsay MacDonald, the Prime 
Minister, was born in a tiny cottage in 
Morayshire 65 years ago. His love of 
books brought him friends, and, like 
many a poor Scottish lad, lie sought 
work in London, where he had a hard 
struggle with adversity. Certain ideals 
of political progress won his heart, and, 
first as Secretary and later as Chairman, 
lie made the Independent Labour Party 
an influence in politics. 

His courageous personality brought 
him the leadership of the Labour Party 
in Parliament in 1922, and he became 
its first Prime Minister in 1924. His 
initiative in pushing forward every 
movement toward world peace has 
won him the respect of every true 
citizen of the world. His decision to 
put the State before Party has proved 
him a worthy successor of the long line 
of our Prime Ministers. 

Mr Snowden 

Mr Philip Snowden, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, was born at Keighley in 
Yorkshire, and educated at a Board 
School. After working in the Civil 
Service for seven years he devoted his 
life to writing on Socialism. In spite 
of much physical suffering his courage 
and enthusiasm brought him the 
chairmanship of the Labour Party in 
1903. He was Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer in both the Labour Govern¬ 
ments, and won the praise of all parties 
by his gallant stand for our financial 
rights at The Hague Conference last year. 

Mr Stanley Baldwin, Leader of the 
House of Commons, is a native of 
Worcestershire, who succeeded his father 
as head of a great engineering firm in 
1908. His love of English literature 
and our English countryside, his tactful 
leadership during the Great Strike, and 
his entire absence of self-interest, have 
made him popular with men and women 
of every party. 

Sir Herbert Samuel, Home Secretary, 
was born at Liverpool in 1870. He won 
high distinction at Balliol College, and 


S wans arc usually very exclusive 
birds, keeping to themselves in 
their riverside haunts. But they have 
lately been mixing in human affairs. 

Not long ago the fire alarms made a 
tremendous din all over the town of 
Alton. A brewery sounded its hooter, 
and the fire station bell rang out with 
its terrible clamour. Almost before you 
could say Jack Robinson the fire brigade 
had turned 'out, spick and span in shiny 
brass helmets and uniforms, ready to 
rush to the rescue and fight the flames. 

A crowd collected to watch the 
brigade set out. Then somebody asked 
where the fire was. 

Nobody knew. It was a very strange 
thing, but the fire alarm box was still 
intact. And the telephone exchange 
had not received the usual signal. After 
wasting a good deal of time the firemen 


has devoted his life to the Liberal cause, 
being a member of the Asquith Cabinets 
from 1909 to 1916. He helped Belgium 
to establish her industries in 1919, and 
proved a most able High Commissioner 
for Palestine. 

Lord Reading, Foreign Secretary, was 
born, as Rufus Isaacs, in i860, the son 
of a London merchant. By his industry 
and ability he won a high place at the 
Bar, and in 1913 was made Lord Chief 
Justice. He was Viceroy of India from 
1921 to 1926. He is a great authority 
on finance. 

Lord Sankey, the Lord Chancellor, 
was born at Morcton in Gloucester in 
1866. Having made a great reputation 
as a barrister in Wales, he came to 
London as a judge in 1914. His expert 
knowledge led to hi.s appointment as 
Chairman of the Coal Commission in 
1919, and his able report had far- 
reaching results. He joined the Labour 
Government as Lord Chancellor in 1929. 

Minister of Health 

Mr Neville Chamberlain, Minister of 
Health, is a younger son of Joseph 
Chamberlain. He gained great ex¬ 
perience in local government, as his 
father did, on the Birmingham City 
Council. He was Director-General of 
National Service during the war and 
has displayed great efficiency as Minister 
of Health in the last two Conservative 
Governments. 

Sir Samuel Hoarc, Secretary for India, 
was Minister for Air in Mr Baldwin’s 
last Government and represented his 
party at the Round Table Conference 
on India last autumn. 

Mr J. IL Thomas, Secretary for 
Dominion Affairs, was born in South 
Wales in 1875. He worked as an engine- 
driver, and, a born leader of men, became 
the vigorous President of the National 
Union of Railwaymcn in 1910. He is 
popular with all parties. 

The Youngest Member 

Sir Philip Cunliffc-Lister, President of 
the Board of Trade, is the youngest 
member of the Cabinet, having been 
born in 1884. He served in the Army 
during the war, and has twice before 
been at the Board of Trade. 

The rest of the Ministry is composed 
for the most part of Conservatives and 
Liberals, the majority of the members of 
the last Government having decided to 
act as the Opposition. 

It is an ill wind that blows no good/ 
and we may all hope the financial crisis 
will arouse in the younger generation a 
livelierinterest in Parliamentary Govern¬ 
ment than has prevailed in recent years. 
There is clearly an absence of young 
men at the head of affairs. 


and flic crowd dispersed, thinking some 
contemptible person was playing a 
practical joke on the townspeople. 

At last the mystery was cleared up. 
It ivas a sivan wjiich had unwillingly 
hoaxed the toivn. She had been flying low 
over the houses and was suddenly caught 
in the fire alarm wires set' up over the 
roof of a school. 

The headmaster and two boys climbed 
up .and tried to set her free, but she 
looked so menacing that they scrambled 
down and informed the post office of 
the complication. Two men were sent 
to their assistance and at last managed 
to release her from the entanglement. 
Even then the swan would not budge 
from the roof, and disdainfully refused 
all their tempting offers of food. But at 
last she spread her great white wings 
and flew away. 


MUSIC IN THEIR 
HEARTS 

AND CLEVERNESS IN 
THEIR FINGERS 

The Work of Thirty Children 
in the Cotswolds 

HOME-MADE PIPES AND VIOLS 

Thirty country children have trav¬ 
elled forty miles from a Cotswold village 
to give a demonstration of music on 
home-made pipes and viols at an Oxford 
summer school. 

They have been trained by Miss 
Margaret James, of Stroud, who realised 
that making musical pipes, a handicraft 
of peasants in other countries, would be 
a joyous way of teaching children to ap¬ 
preciate and play music. After various 
experiment? Miss James found that 
bamboo was the best wood for home¬ 
made pipes, both for tone and scale, and 
that these would be cheap to make. 
Soon she had gathered a number of 
children together, and they set out on 
the glorious adventure of making and 
learning at the same time. 

Bright Colours 

They make four kinds of pipes now 
(flageolets, recorders, flutes, and pan¬ 
pipes) of different lengths of bamboo ; 
and the little bamboos of the panpipes 
are graded in size for a scale, and then 
bound together. All the pipes are 
painted in bright colours when finished. 

After they had made pipes, and be¬ 
come efficient in playing them, the 
children began to make onc-stringed 
viols in three sizes—treble, bass, and 
double-bass. For the foundation of each 
they take an ordinary wooden box, 
which they carve through the lid. 
When he has made his instrument, and 
can play it, the small owner is tre¬ 
mendously proud. 

The children join others in orchestras, 
and from pitch games they go on to 
rhythmic exercises, when one of the 
musicians conducts, and they often play 
melodies they have composed them¬ 
selves. Then the pipers learn to read from 
staff-notation, and play classical and folk 
music. They learn viol music later. 

Tuning the Pipes 

Before starting work in Oxford each 
pipe was tuned to the piano, the damp 
weather making this necessary, and 
little pegs of matchsticks were removed 
or added, or tiny strips of clastic 
lowered. Then they gave their pro¬ 
gramme of unison tunes, country dances, 
melodics in two, three, and four parts, 
rhythmic exercises, and a verse of 
poetry. The poetry was four lines of 
Sir Walter Scott’s Marmion, and four 
children took a line and composed music 
on their pipes. 

Quite quickly these orchestras have 
grown in number from three to ten in 
the Cotswolds, and in the spring seven 
of these played at the Countryside 
Musical Festival in Gloucester. Many 
more bands arc ready to start there. 

There are also 25 other orchestras in 
different parts of England, most of 
them connected with various schools. 

The children under Miss James have 
also made a harp, and constructed new 
pipes with a range of two octaves. They 
hope to revive the ancient three-lioled 
pipe to use with a tabor for Morris 
dancing, and they think it can possibly 
be made by hand of the same cheap 
material. After that. Miss James says, 
there are yet reed instruments to make, 
and a portable organ ! 


HE OUGHT TO KNOW 

We like this stage manager’s descrip¬ 
tion of the operation he has just borne 
very bravely : 

It has resembled certain of London’s 
musical productions—very expensive, and 
quite devoid of humour. 


A Swan Rings Up 
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Picture-news and Time Map showing Events all over the World 



FOREST FIRE THREATENS TOWN 
Serious forest fires which have 
occurred in south-east British 
Columbia drove all the inhabit¬ 
ants of Corbin from their 
homes and threatened to destroy 
the town. 





MORE ANDREE RELICS? 

A Norwegian expedition recently 
returned from the Arctic found 
on White Island a cap, parts of 
a camera, and a sailcloth which 
they believe belonged to the 
ill-fated Andrec expedition. 

v 


PREPARING FOR WINTER 
For more than two-thirds of 
the year the Kolima is frozen 
but while summer lasts intensive 
fishing is carried on, sturgeon 
and, in the estuary, herrings 
being caught in large numbers. 


STORKS MIGRATE EARLY 
This year storks have 
left the Strasbourg dis¬ 
trict almost a month 
earlier than usual to go 
to Africa, where they will 
stay until Spring comes 
to F.urope. 


ARTIFICIAL OASES 
It has been suggested 
that Roman cisterns in 
the Libyan Desert should 
be cleared of sand and 
trees planted round them 
to form oases and thus 
promote agriculture. 


TIME BY NIGHT 
At Guayaquil in Ecuador the 
time is indicated by a revolving 
beacon which throws a vivid 
beam of light over the city. 

See news columns. 



WATER FOR THE RAND 
The great gold producing area 
of the Rand is growing so rapidly 
that the Water Board’s present 
supply of 20 million gallons a 
day is to be increased by five 
million gallons. 


FLOODS IN AUSTRALIA 
Several settlements in South 
Australia have been flooded 
owing to the collapse of levees 
holding the swollen River 
Murray. At Mannum boats 
were used for business purposes. 


THE EXPLORER AND 
HIS DOG 

Why Mr Scott Stayed Behind 

Three brave explorers 
Saw a journey through, 

One waited for a dog, 

Then there were two. 

When Lieutenant Lindsay and Mr 
Stephenson, two of the three members 
of the British Greenland Expedition, left 
Copenhagen for London the other day 
they left Mr Scott, the third man, behind. 

He would not go without Nanok, and 
at the last minute there was a hitch 
with the railway officials, who said there 
was no room for Nanok. 

When the Expedition set off .across 
tire Greenland Ice Cap it hail a team of 
27 dogs, but only one survived, and that, 
one is Nanok. No one will blame 
Mr Scott for sticking to the trusty ser¬ 
vant who had shared all his adventures. 
He was not going to leave Nanok to pine 
among strangers ; if Nanok could not 
go, neither would he. 

They are both coming to England by 
another route. We hope Nanok will 
like our climate, and live long to tell 
English puppies wonderful tales of 
sledge and blizzard and ice-floe. 

THIS KIND WORLD 
Emptying a Dock For Pussy 

We wonder if it is the first time that 
a dock has been emptied for a kitten. 

It was a silly kitten, who wandered 
from a good home to peer into the Bristol 
Floating Harbour, and tumbled inside. 
She managed to scramble up to a drain, 
but as the water rose her place of safety 
became a trap'. 

Luckily she was seen. The tragedy 
was reported to the harbour master, 
who rang up the city engineer. Soon 
1 r,000,000 gallons of water were rushing 
into the Avon, and a little later the kitten 
was rescued. 


MARY SIMPSON CAN 
SWIM 

And Johnas Betes is Thankful 

Johnas Betes is a sailor, and has 
survived many great storms only to 
come very close to death in the waters 
of a harbour. 

His ship, the s.s. Maas Haven of 
Rotterdam, was at Aberdeen, and lie 
went ashore on Saturday evening. When 
he was returning at nightfall he stumbled 
into the dock at Regent Bridge. 

People saw him struggling in the 
water, and threw him a lifebuoy, but it 
was no use. Then a girl plunged into 
the dock fully dressed, swam out to the 
drowning man, and brought him to 
safety. She was just in time. After 
treatment at the Royal Infirmary lie 
made a good recovery. 

The brave girl who rescued the sailor 
is Miss Mary Simpson, of Regent Quay, 
Aberdeen. 

Over in Holland the sailor’s family 
will never cease to be thankful that she 
can swim, and can forget her own danger 
for the sake of another’s. 


THE HERO IN THE 
STOKEHOLE 

A great German shipping company 
has made a presentation to . one of its 
stokers in recognition of a great deed of 
valour, in which his courage, presence of 
mind, and instant action prevented a 
terrible disaster. 

One day the stoker was stoking one 
of the'fires on his ship when he.saw, in 
the shovelful of coal he had just thrown 
in, a dynamite cartridge. He thrust 
his hand into the furnace and succeeded 
in withdrawing the cartridge before it 
exploded. 

His brave deed saved the ship from 
destruction, but his hand was terribly 
burned. Now ho has completely re¬ 
covered, 


SERGEANT GREATHEART 
Greater Love Hath No Man 

From India comes one more tale of 
quiet sclf-sacrificc. 

An Indian workman fell ill with 
cholera. If he was to bo saved it was 
necessary that ho should have skilled 
nursing, but all his friends wore too 
frightened to take him to hospital. 
Cholera is highly infectious, and they 
dreaded to touch him. 

As soon as the man’s master, a police 
sergeant, heard this he hurried to the 
sick bed and carried him to hospital, 
where he was cured. But the master 
developed cholera and died. He knew 
very well that lie was risking his life 
for the other man’s, and he was ready 
to pay the price. 


A NEW IDEA IN AN OLD 
TOWER 
Time by Night 

A sort of sundial which works without 
the sun is being erected on the top of a 
Moorish tower in the gardens of the port 
of Guayaquil in Ecuador. 

A powerful beacon light is being 
revolved from the top of the tower, 
operated electrically from a synchro¬ 
nised clock. The beam of light, which 
makes a complete revolution every, 
twelve hours,-will tel! the time at night 
by shining -on a number of well-known 
landmarks as it revolves. -The same 
spots will be lighted up at the same 
times every night. See World Map 


THE GARDENER’S WIFE 

A gardener died in Peterborough the 
other day. He liad worked hard all 
his life, and had saved nearly £1600, 
and he left liis fortune to the'local 
hospital on one condition—that the 
portrait of the gardener’s wife must be 
hung somewhere in the hospital. . 

That lias been done, and the gardener 
has llis wish. The kindly face he loved 
will never be forgotten in Peterborough. 


PITY THE POOR CAPTIVES 
A Menagerie’s Happy End 

LAST TIME IN PUBLIC 

It is'good to know that 12 lions, tigers, 
an elephant, some hyenas, and many. 
monkeys are going from a menagerie tc 
I Whipsnade. - 

The freedom and quietude of Whips¬ 
nade must be heaven compared to life 
in even the best of menageries. 

The.beasts have belonged to Bostock’s 
menagerie, a family concern which has 
been showing for, 126 years. After tlie 
war the present Mr Bostoclc handed ovei 
the menagerie to his son, but the son 
died. He wanted the show to go on, 
as long as liis father could find an ideal 
manager, but asked that if it liad to be 
broken up the animals should not be 
sold to private people. He feared lest 
bis animals should be ill-used, no doubt, 
and begged his father only to sell to 
reputable zoological societies. Even 
tlie wagons arid gear .are to be so dis¬ 
posed of so that they can never be used 
for menagerie work again. 

1 Mr Bostoclc lias fulfilled liis son’s 
wishes, and lias sold the beasts to the 
London Zoo, who will have new homes 
ready for the animals at Whipsnade next 
January. The old and famous show will 
be seen this Christmas for the last time. 

We may be sure there will'be some 
sorrowful partings between' man and 
beast, but Bostock’s keepers will have 
tlie consolation of knowing that if a 
captive beast can be liappy. anywhere it 
is at Whipsnade. 


HE SLIPPED AWAY 

At-West St Leonards the other day 
a man between Co and 70, respectably 
dressed -but soaking wet, asked if lie 
could dry his clothes at the gasworks. 

A sympathetic manager gave him per¬ 
mission, the clothes were dried, and the 
man went quietly away. 

It was discovered afterwards that he 
liad dashed into the sea to save some 
children, and slipped quietly away. 
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The Crisis 
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Be of Good Cheer 

he children of today must not 
let themselves be persuaded 
that British credit is unsound, 
or that there is anything essen¬ 
tially wrong with the foundations 
of our Motherland. 

We say this because too many 
grown-ups at this time are unduly 
alarmed by the fears which have 
been spread about. 

A committee was appointed 
by Parliament to report on 
finance. This Economy Com¬ 
mittee has made two reports, 
four signing a Majority Report 
and two a Minority Report. The 
statement of the Majority Report 
that next year’s Budget may see a 
national balance on the wrong side 
of £120,000,000 has been widely 
circulated at home and abroad, 
but it is misleading. It includes 
£$2,000,000 which represents re¬ 
payment of war debt. This reduces 
the £120,000,000 to £78,000,000. 

Then, of course, this is a very ex¬ 
traordinary year, in which special 
expenses are thrown upon the 
Government, while the revenue 
is less because depressed trade 
reduces the yield of all taxes. 
That is temporary, and it is 
absurd to talk of the conditions 
of this year of World Crisis as if 
they were normal. Every country 
has been affected by the general 
depression, and it is not good for 
those who write for the public to 
spread the idea that we are in a 
particularly bad position. 

Let us have good heart in this 
matter, and let the young en¬ 
courage the old to be optimistic 
about our future. 

Fortunately our future rests 
with the young. Those who 
read the C.N. will soon be carry¬ 
ing on the nation’s affairs, doing 
the nation’s work, writing for 
the nation's newspapers, forming 
public opinion, upholding what is 
good. Let no boy or girl believe 
anything but what is true in this 
national issue, and what is true 
can be very simply stated. 

We still have a magnificent 
opportunity and a splendid natural 
workshop in this ■ precious stone 
set in a silver sea, 

This royal throne of kings, this sceptered isle, 
This earth of majesty, this seat of Mars, 
This other Eden, demi-paradise, 

This fortress built by Nature for herself 
Against infection and the hand of war, 

This happy breed of men, this little world, 
This precious stone set in the silver sea,’ 
Which serves it in the office of a wall, 

Or as a moat defensive to a house, 

Against the envy of less happier lands, 

This blessed plot, this earth, this realm, 

this England. 

Since Shakespeare wrote these 
wonderful words this England has 
gone from strength to strength, 
and is now not only a brilliant 
emerald in the silver sea but an 
array of jewels covering one- 
quarter of the world. It is a 
mighty inheritance, and no man 
knows wliat can be done with it by 
a generation believing in it with 
heart and mind and soul. It can 
be made the very Gate of Heaven. 


A Word on Parliament 

Jn a leading article of August 22 
the C.N., alone in the newspaper 
press, protested vigorously against 
Parliament giving itself a holiday of 
nearly three months. 

Now everybody knows that Parlia¬ 
ment should never have risen, and it 
has been called together again. It 
is now admitted that the nation’s 
affairs require urgent attention. But 
the nation’s affairs were urgent on 
July 30, when not a single M.P. 
opposed the motion for the adjournment. 

We may also point out that the 
nation has been scared quite un¬ 
necessarily. If our affairs had had 
proper and continuous attention the 
crisis would never have occurred. We 
earnestly hope the lesson will not be 
thrown away. Our members of 
Parliament arc not worked half as hard 
as many of the people they represent. 


© 

Androclcs, Where Art Thou ? 




, Who will take it out? 

© 

The Machine and the Men 


W E have much respect for Mr 
PI. B. Butler, of the Inter¬ 
national Labour Office, but we are 
surprised that he should ask whether 
mechanical efficiency has not reached 
“ an uneconomic point.” 

Was there ever a time when some¬ 
one did not ask Mr Butler’s question ? 
The fact seems to be that people arc 
misled by temporary factors. It is 
always true that a machine displaces 
labour; that is wliat it is invented 
for. But in the long run the machine 
increases the demand for labour. In 
the cotton trade the number of em¬ 
ployees before machinery was a mere 
handful; it was the machine that 
multiplied them into a great army. 

So with printing. If machine print¬ 
ing had not been invented there would 
not be an enormous printing trade and 
an army of printers. When trade 
revives we shall again find it true that 
machines multiply labour, by multi¬ 
plying goods and the demand for goods. 
© ’ 

The Star is Not Lost 

No star is lost we once have seen: . 
We always may be what we might 
have been. . Adelaide Anne Procter 


By Peter Puck 

J should like to know 

If a straight talk would get the world 
round P 
Or 

Would it be better to have a round talk 
to get the world straight ? 

© 

Father 

We like so much this comment of a brilliant 
critical son on his father’s character that we 
give it here. 

J suddenly understood that there 
had never been a shadow of 
meanness about him, no desire to hurt, 
or even score in an argument, and 
that if in a crisis I myself sometimes 
was prompted to a generous decision 
it was his nature that was speaking 
through me. 

© 

Tip-Cat 

Lomus made of wood pulp have 
, been invented. Tailors will be 
offering to board you. 

0 

We are to have musical motor-horns. 
To make pedestrians take note ? 

0 

\yiiAT. would Napoleon be if he were 
alive in France today ? somebody 
asks. Very old. 

0 

'Y'ue rhinoceros may have Iris points, 
but what arc they ? asks a writer. 
It is safest to keep on 
his right side. 

0 

J'iie average boy is 
taller than lie used 
to be. He was always 
up to mischief. 

0 

girt, thinks long 
hair a nuisance 
when walking in the 
country. Sire likes 
short cuts. 

0 

Jt is common to con¬ 
demn landowners, 
says a speaker. Not 
without grounds. 

B 

London sparrows are 
developing a new 
sort of tail. Their perkiness will never 
be brought to an end. 

0 

J^[otou-busfs, wc are told, will make 
the railways wake up. But they 
won’t disturb the sleepers. 

© 

The Broadcaster 

C.N. Calling Hie World 
Qiiile has reduced her naval ex¬ 
penditure by £300,000. 
p London woman lias left £150,000 
to charity. 

T^N avenue of silver birches is being 
planted in memory of Madame 
Melba, near her Australian home. 

. JUST AN IDEA 
We hear a good deal about war, but 
at least the truth is that, whereas 30 years 
ago nations were seeking their own ends 
by planning for war, now they are 
seeking their ends, whatever they may 
be, without war in their programme. 


Our Beautiful Weather 

By Ono Who Loves the Rain 

Ts it not the people who have bad 
few discomforts, few troubles, who 
complain of the weather ? 

Happiness has little to do with sun 
or rain. Llearts will be heavy rain or 
shine. If they arc light they will be so 
in a thunderstorm. And nearly any 
weather in England is beautiful. 

The tropical Sun in countries close 
to the Equator is not pleasant; the 
cold in the Arctic regions is not 
pleasant. But a good tramp in the 
rain in England, or in any part of these 
islands, makes one feel fitter. 

Sweet Scents in a Pine Wood 
One day, long ago, when the worst 
war ever made . by blundering men 
was at its height, one traveller took a 
walk through a mist of drizzling rain. 
The country was England, the county 
was Hampshire. 

Through a pine wood the traveller 
wandered where the sodden ground 
smelled like clean hay. Blue dis¬ 
tances veiled in silver were everywhere 
through the tree trunks. The traveller 
was not happy (who was in those 
days ?). But this part of the world, 
apparently empty of all other human 
beings, seemed gentle, and the rain 
stroked one with such soft fingers 
till there came a kind of peace.- 
Suddenly the traveller saw someone 
coming : a woman, a gipsy. She wore 
no hat, and the drizzle had settled'or 
her black hair like down on the shining 
purple of a plum. 

A Walk That Found a Poem 
As they passed the traveller smiled 
at her, and she spoke. 

“ What a beautiful day," she said. 
"Do you think so too ? ” asked the 
other traveller. 

" All weathers are beautiful,” slic 
answered; “ and walking in them 

makes you strong and healthy.” 

And then they spoke for a little 
while. Her husband and two brothers 
were at the war. 

“ I walk about here trying to get the 
war off my heart,” she said. 

When they parted the day suddenly 
seemed filled with poetry—the dark 
gipsy woman, the wet green woods, the 
far blue like a distant hope ; the day 
that was so beautiful in spite of the war 
which would not leave their hearts. 

© 

The City Streets 

T thought there was no poetry 
A In streets, or clamorous crowd ; 
No poetry in paving stones, 

Or vendors calling loud. 

And yet these very .streets 
unwind 

Through mile on mile of town 
■Until they merge in far, wild 
roads 

That thread the dreaming Down ; 

\J(/here songs of birds break 
' through the dawn 
Across the green pale land, 

And hedgerows cuddle close to 
sleep 

And pines sway hand in hand. 

Marjorie Wilson 


Peter Puck 
Wants To Know 



If people who 
askfortrouble 
get it 
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Look To Your bacon 


THE DARK SHADOW 
OVER MILLIONS 

NEW DISASTER FOR THE 
CHINESE PEOPLE 

Inland Sea Drowns the Towns 
and Cities of Hupeh 

1000 MILES OF FLOOD 

From lightning and tempest; from 
plague, 1 pestilence, and famine ; from 
battle and murder, and from sudden death, 
good Lord deliver us. 

These terrible words, forming a group 
of happenings from'which wo pray for 
deliverance in the Litany, are brought 
vividly before us by the fate of millions 
of our follow-men, women, and children 
in China. 

Battle and murder stalked through 
that land a year or two ago, and now 
Nature has dealt the same unhappy 
country a blow which staggers humanity 
by its immensity. 

F6urth Longest River 

Stupendous rainstorms filled to the 
brim the Yangtsc-Kiang River and its 
great tributaries, and in August the 
gathering force of the waters burst the 
river banks, and for 1000 miles turned 
the greater part of the province of 
Hupeh into an inland sea. 

. The Yangtsc is the fourth longest river 
in the world, flowing 31 Co miles through 
the most densely-populated districts on 
earth, ft drains 650,000 square miles 
and discharges over 46 million cubic feet 
of water a minute into the Yellow Sea. 

So large is the suspended matter it 
brings down from the Tibetan highlands 
to deposit in its course that from time 
immemorial the Chinese have had to 
raise its embankments, until it lias be¬ 
come in places like a great aqueduct. 
In normal years its level varies to an 
extent of forty feet. 

Ships in the Streets 

Hankow, with the adjoining towns of 
Wuchang and Hanyang, lias a popula¬ 
tion of over a million, and is second to 
Shanghai alone as a trading centre of 
China. Upon this town the brunt of the 
new disaster has fallen; By junk and 
river steamer survivors from the flooded 
districts upstream came pouring into 
the town, and then suddenly the em¬ 
bankments at Hankow burst too, and 
junks of 500 tons threaded their way 
through the streets, while building after 
building crashed into the swirling water, 
with all the people in them. 

To add to the agony of the millions 
now in the city the Sun blazed furiously, 
a plague of mosquitoes bore down on 
the afflicted people, and pestilence added 
thousands of victims to the thousands 
who perished by drowning. Railways 
were engulfed; tea plantations were 
ruined, and vast stores of goods were 
rendered valueless. Then came one 
more horror. A terrific storm broke 
over the city, wrecking hundreds of 
boats, demolishing thousands of houses, 
and hurling fences for miles. The huge 
.lake round Hankow, lashed by the 
'screaming wind, resembled a storm- 
tossed sea. 

Unknown Loss of Life 

No estimate of the loss of life is pos¬ 
sible, or ever will be ; but millions of 
pounds worth of property and shipping 
have been destroyed. 

The Government of China has voted 
12 million pounds toward the relief of 
the victims, and are trying to purchase 
5610,000,000 worth of food on credit. 
They have asked the Federal Farm 
Board of the United States for 15 million 
bushels of the wheat which is at present 
a drug on the market, with an appeal for 
a humane extension of credit in view of 
the desperate need. 

China, with the best will in the world, 
cannot save these millions of sufferers 
who have lost everything and will bo 
unable for months to return to their 


It has been a terrible year for Guides and 
Scouts, but Guides and Scouts are, happily, 
prepared for the worst that comes. This ex¬ 
perience is sent to us by a Guide Commissioner 
in Berkshire. 

Tt was only after four or five days 
*■ continuous rain in one of the Girl 
Guide camps this summer that a gleam 
of sun appeared to dry the ground and 
the tents. 

" Let us hang these groundshects on 
this fence,” said an energetic Patrol 
Leader, but she omitted to look and see 
who lived on the other side before she 
placed them in position. 

A herd of pink pigs lived on the other 
side, and one, the mother of nine, looked 


Continued Ironi the previous column 
mud-sodden land. The rest of the world, 
hard hit as it is, must come to the rescue 
as it did in Japan after the earthquake 
of 1923. 

Surely the day has arrived when the 
world should establish an Insurance 
Fund at Geneva, or set up an Inter¬ 
national Relief Force to give immediate 
aid to any part of the world suddenly 
stricken by catastrophe. 

Individual nations and corporations 
have done much. The British Fleet has 
suppressed pirates and slavers. The 
Rockefeller Trust has established health 
services.in China and in other lands. 
There is already an International Civil 
Service of individuals who render aid to 
countries in distress. There arc small 
beginnings in other ways, and the time 
must come when all mankind will co¬ 
operate in mitigating the horrors of such 
a world disaster as this tragedy on the 
Yangtsc, - 


up hopefully, sampled one end of a 
groundsheet and found it to be both 
succulent and (apparently) digestive. 

Soon she had finished all but the 
smallest portion of sheet which hung 
over the top of the fence, and she had 
started on the second’ She made quite 
a noise drawing out the full mackintosh 
flavour, so that the Patrol Leader came 
back, finally, to locate the sound. There 
were only a few strips of rubber left 
hanging on the fence, and the pig seemed 
to resent the last piece being pulled from 
her mouth. 

The Guides are now wondering if cer¬ 
tain bacon which may be put on the 
market will have rubber rind ? 


THE 86 DOGS 

She was quite an unintcresting-loolc-' 
ing little woman; not pretty, not 
young, and she was with us at a large 
tea-party, not trying to talk very much. 
But presently we sat up and took 
notice. Her little daughter was oppo¬ 
site ; chattering away about the life 
they led in far-away Cuba. 

“ And the other day before we sailed 
Mother poisoned 86 dogs,” cried the 
child. " Nobody round was feeding 
them properly. As the sugar is in such 
a 1 bad way the natives are very poor, 
and Mother offered to get it done for 
them rather than sec them wandering 
about so lean and hungry and pitiful. 
She hated it; but nobody else would 
do it. It was painless." 

We looked at the little colourless 
woman and felt that it was an honour 
to know her, after all. 


THE SCHNEIDER 
CONTEST 

THIS WEEK-END IN THE 
SOLENT 

Seaplanes Like Shells That 
Travel Six Miles a Minute 

WILL IT BE THE LAST RACE ? 

Weather conditions permitting, the 
seaplane race for the Schneider Trophy 
will take place on Saturday over the 
Solent and Spithead. 

It was here, over a slightly different 
course, that the race was won for us 
two years ago by Flying-Officer Waghorn, 
who covered the 220-mile course at the 
amazing speed of 328-6 miles an hour. 
A day or two later, close by, the world’s 
speed record was increased to 35 7 7 miles 
an hour by Squadron-Leader Orlcbar, 
who is in charge of the British pilots for 
this year’s race. 

This is the thirteenth contest for the 
Schneider Trophy, the first race, in 1913, 
having been won by France at a crawl of 
45 miles an hour. The British pilot has 
won four times, Italy three, America 
two, and France one, while one contest 
was abandoned owing to fog, and one 
year, when America could have claimed 
the trophy merely by flying over the 
course because her opponents were un¬ 
able to fly, she declined to do so. 

Four Hundred Miles an Hour ? 

Forty-five miles an hour in 19.13, 
more than 328 in 1929. What can be 
expected in 1931 ? It has been said that 
Italian machines have flown at 400 miles 
an hour during tests. British machines 
built for this year’s race have struck 
observers as being obviously more 
powerful than our 1929 seaplanes, and 
they have a much quicker take-off. 
There are two of these new machines, 
Vickers Supermarine S 6 Bs, and they 
each have a Rolls-Royce engine which, 
in spite of its increased power, is very 
little heavier than the type used in the 
1929 machines, which developed 1900 
horse-power. In this wonderful new 
monoplane, which is made entirely of 
metal, the wings arc used as radiators 
for cooling the water used to keep the 
engine cool. It is said that the heat loss 
from all the oil-and-water-cooling sur¬ 
faces on this machine is equivalent to 
1000 horse-power, 

Seven Times Round 

The, third British machine is an 
S 6 A, which flew in the 1929 contest. 
Each competing nation is allowed to 
enter three machines, and oven if France 
and Italy should for any reason bo 
unable to fly there is likely to bo a 
thrilling race between ■ the English 
machines. 

A triangular course is being used this 
year, with turning-points marked by 
orange-coloured pylons just oast of 
Chichester Harbour and on obsolete 
destroyers stationed o‘ff St Helen’s 
Point and on the Ryde Middle. The cir¬ 
cuit is a little over 31 miles, and is to be 
flown seven times, ■ a total distance of 
about 217 miles. Before machines start' 
for the race they must undergo a short 
take-off, landing, and taxi-ing test. 

Who Was Schneider? 

The Schneider Trophy, then worth 
about ^1000, was offered in 1912 by 
M. Schneider, son of the head of the 
great French armament firm. He died 
about three years ago in the South of 
France, where he had been living for 
some time unknown and in poverty. 
And it is likely that this is the last that 
wo shall hear of his trophy, for in these 
hard times the nations feel that they 
arc not justified in spending the enor¬ 
mous sums necessary to provide - new 
types of machines specially for the race. 
Anyway, if we should win, that would 
put an end to the contest under the 
terms of the original bequest, which say 
that any nation winning three times out 
of five consecutive contests is to hold 
the trophy for ever. 


A MINUTE FROM ST PAUL’S 



This sundial, which has'just been erected on the lawn in front of Canon Alexander’s house 
In Amen Court, is a relic of Old St Paul’s. 
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BACK AT HIS / 
POST 

A Delightful Thing That 
Has Happened 
THE FIDDLER IN THE STREET 

A delightful thing has. happened. An 
old favourite in the B.B.C. programmes, 
who lias been' lost to the world of 
listeners, is playing again. 

He is Mr Maurice Droegmanns, a 
violinist and composer. Years ago he 
used to charm listeners with his music. 
People knowing. nothing about him 
looked on him as a friend, waited eagerly 
for his turn. While, at the height of 
his fame, about four years ago; no one 
knew that he. was playing' With an 
aching heart, coldwith-a great fear. 1 

His eyes were failing. " All ' that 
could be done was .done', . but slowly 
calamity overtook .him. He ; .became 
too blind to read "the'score. Inevitably 
he dropped out of his place in the B.B.C. 
programmes. ■■■■■ ■■■ . 

It seemed that no one cared very 
much in the wireless world about, the 
silence of Maurice Droegmanns, They 
.listened to someone else. 

A Chance Encounter 

Time.passed by. It never ’occurred 
to anyone to connect the skilled violinist 
who- presently began to play in : the 
streets of West End London with the 
man Who had played to millions. People 
listened to the man on the kerb, gave 
him something, perhaps, and passed on. 

One day a man paused, listened, 
walked away, came 'back and peered 
at the blind man’s face. He was 

• not sure if he knew the countenance, 
hut he knew the music, for ho was 
Vaudeville producer for the B.B.C., 
and he recognised a piece of music 
Maurice Droegmanns had written and 
broadcast a few years ago. 

He waited till the end of the com¬ 
position,- then quietly, said : - “ So you 
are Mr,Maurice Hraegmanns." . t... •: 

An ; eager conversation,- took place. 
The...one-time favourite was.'»taken to 
Savoy Hill, and- tested,' and' it was 
arranged that .- lie should play - in . the 
next'vacant date for the vaudeville hour. 

THE FAR-OFF SONS OF 
THE VILLAGE 
A Chance to Help West 
Wycombe 

The Society of Arts, whose fine work 
at- West Wycombe the C.N. has already 
noted, has had a really excellent idea to 
help on the labourof restoring that charm¬ 
ing little.village to its ancient.beauty. 

In various places, scattered all over 
the world, there are people living whose 
ancestors dwelled in West Wycombe and 
were proud. of its beauty. They may 
have seen the village when .they, were 
children, and carried with them to their 
- new home memories of those clustered 
roofs and peaceful,gardens. ,> .s 1 ’,)• 

These hundreds of’people here,-there, 
and everywhere must have felt" sad th 
hear there was- a ’ danger -of - West 
Wycombe’s being sold-in. lots'to -any¬ 
body, delighted to hear, that the village, 
had been "saved by "the R.S.A., arid have 
said that- before they 1 died 'they would. 
like .to see- again’the "•home of-' thgif 

• ancestor’s. • Had; it 'been "possible th'ey 

would have- bought the; cottage’ /their 
forefathers, had' lived’ ‘in,’ to" 1 save'it 
from becoming part of a factory or'a; 
petrol-pump.', ;■■■ ■ ' • / 

The.' society, .has .remembered ■ this, 
and . is going’ to give'.'the ‘‘soils arid" 
daughters of; West Wycombe "a chance 
to', send a little help. Fdr there is still 
/io.ooo needed' to make West Wycombe 
healthy arid beautiful for ever. 

PARALYSING JUDGMENT 

The effect of alcohol is. to paralyse 
judgment .and that paralysis, begins 
with the first glass. Lauder Brunton ■ 


C.N. VILLAGE PRIZE 

Whatstandwell 
Stands Well 

From the large number of descrip¬ 
tions of villages received in response to 
the offer made in the C.N. some weeks 
ago we have selected, as the best three, 
descriptions of Whatstandwell in Derby¬ 
shire, Stanton Harcourt in Oxfordshire, 
and Earlham in Norfolk. 

The first receives the prize of £5, which 
is being sent to the children of Crich Carr 
School, Whatstandwell,. near Matlock ; 
the second receives a prize of £2, which 
is being sent to Mr T. H. Martin, Wych- 
wood, Soutlibourne ; the third receives 
the prize of £1, which is being sent to 
F. C. LeGrice, 2, Merton Road, Norwich, 
Norfolk. 

The description of Whatstandwell 
appears below. The other two will be 
published in due course. 

OUR VILLAGE 

By Its Teacher and Childrer 

We look out from no hilltop; we 
nestle in the valley, and that the love¬ 
liest valley in England. 

We lift up our eyes unto the hills, 
and the highest of all is crowned with a 
tower whose beacon shines over Notting¬ 
hamshire and Derbyshire to'remind all; 
who behold how, of 140,000 men' of 
Sherwood, 11,400 died in the Great War. 
We look up, again, across the valley of 
the Derwent and sec Shining Cliff, 
beautiful name for a glorious hill, rosy 
in June with masses of rhododendrons. 
We climb steep lanes to our own cot¬ 
tages and farmhouses, and still look up 
to the heights beyond. 

Florence Nightingale knew and loved 
our tiny village. We cherish the 
memory of the goodwill message she 
sent to our school and the practical 
interest she took in the social activities 
of the community. But, though What¬ 
standwell lies within strolling distance 
of buildings crowded with history, it has 
itself passed a remote and peaccful.exist- 
ence. Once it belonged to Darley Abbey, 
and saw the.monks and their servants 
riding through to the great tithe-barns 
at Wigwell. Legends tell that the fine 
stone bridge" oyer the Derwent is suc¬ 
cessor to one built by an Abbot of Darley, 
and that the name of this Abbot, Walter 
Stonewcll, has been corrupted into 
Whatstandwell ; but for this story there 
is no reliable confirmation. 

Gay Cottage Gardens 

Since the monks lost their lands the 
road over the bridge has seen many 
changes, and the inn near at hand has 
seen very varied fortune,. A bustling 
place the inn and forge must have been 
when the Champion coach drew up at 
its doors before labouring up the steep 
hill, horses all a-latlier. But the 19th- 
century road along the valley has re¬ 
lieved the village of the heaviest modern 
traffic and left-us in a quiet backwater, 
i The -grey• stone cottages) built from 
the stone of our own quarries,- merge 
'quietly into tlie background of wood and 
Cliff. Here js a little home with a water¬ 
fall in its ’own domaih, "there a gay 
cottage . garden, u’nfeneed,. on; the road 1 
side.; There are most lovely gardens in 
our village. ... - . 

|'Best of all.is the lovely wild-flower 
garden in), which‘.we,'glory., 'if you 
promise'to'respect our flowers" we 'can 
■show you’’our daffodil fields and,prim¬ 
rose-bank's ; - our acres" 1 of 'cowslips air'd 
jiurple'and meadow orchises ) later our 
butterfly: orchises and huge foxgloves) 
standing like hillside sentinels, licartcase 
and milkwort; and hundreds of'other 
flowers .in season.. If you come in May 
no. one need lead you to the bluebells, 
for .they cover, every hillside,: creeping 
from woodlands into '.the'open .spaces; 
making patches of rich purple almost 
to.the riverside. ... l 

: To know Whatstandwell. properly you 
must love it the whole year .round, but 
no season will fail you : the loveliness of 
the English countryside is always here. 


WONDERFUL PROGRESS 

What Has Happened in 
Canada 

EQUALLING ARGENTINA 

From five million people to ten 
million people in 30 years—such is the 
wonderful progress this century has 
seen in Canada, the greatest area of 
America under one flag. 

A census of Canada was taken in 
June and preliminary returns have just 
been issued. Their figures, have given a 
rnost welcome tonic to the Empire at a 
time when it is most needed, for they 
show that, however dismal may be the 
dark waves in which the ship of Canada’s 
trade is ploughing its weary way, the 
sea is an open one, and when the waves 
die down her voyage to prosperity will 
continue full steam ahead with happi¬ 
ness for all her people. 

For Canada is one of the countries 
blest with fertile fields, vast forests, 
growing fisheries, and, above all, with a 
people of grit and determination who 
are as proud of their new country as are 
any of the oldest established nations. 

Universities and Schools 

The most amazing thing about Canada 
is, the rapid growth of its population 
west of the great lakes. The province 
of Alberta had 70,000 inhabitants in 
1901 ; it has about' ten times as many 
today, and Saskatchewan has increased 
its numbers to the same extent. Sixty 
years ago 241 people lived in Winnipeg ; 
today 218,000 people dwell in its fine 
houses and tread its magnificent boule¬ 
vards, while 2000 students attend its 
great university. 

Schools and universities are a sure 
sign of a country’s real progress,.and 
Canada now has 23 universities with 
over 4000 professors, and for every five 
students at vocational and technical 
schools in 1921 there are now twelve. 

Canada is today a great industrial 
country as .well as ,an" agricultural one,, 
nearly a tenth of her^population being 
employed in manufacturing industries. . 

Her population is today equal to 
that of her southern rival Argentina, 
and at the present rate of progress will 
soon exceed it. 


SALFORD’S WILD GARDEN 

There was a piece of land vacant,; 
adjoining one of the favourite parks of; 
Salford’s workers, and the City Council,, 
with rare foresight, bought it for. a 
unique purpose. ; , 

The twin cities of Manchester and; 
Salford, with all "the surrounding town-; 
ships, obliterate the country for miles 
in every direction. Poor children rarely 
see its beauties, and are debarred from 
real Nature study. So this acre and a 
half are being planted as a wild garden., 
. Already several, hundredsaof.species.arc: 
planted ' ..plants and' seeds 'are : being 
acquired from all.available sources, and 
children will soon be able.to, study.there.. 


\ -. STOUT 

; We heard the other day of a" little boy 
who was asked- by- an inspector’ what he' 
knew about Queen Elizabeth. ’ V - - 

| “--Please/ sir, Hie was a fat woman,’•’ 
came the reply/ “ a very -fat -woman.”- * • 

1 When the 1 inspector • had gone' ..the 
teacher asked the boy where lie had grit 
the idea that Queen" Elizabeth was 1 fat; 
and that her fatness was"such '.an im 1 
portant thing. . 

: “ Please, sir, you told me. Got it in 
my notes, sir.” : - • . . 

The notes were produced, )and the 
master read “ Queen" Elizabeth " was a 
stout defender of the faith.” ‘ . . 

THINKING PEACE . , . 

) When tlie habit of: thinking peace 
becomes world-wide, peace will not only 
be on the way, but will be here. 

Concord Journal; Massachusetts 


THE TWO CADDIES 

Moray Golfers Remember 
Them 

A LITTLE TRAGEDY OF THE WAR 

Some people think it is bad for a boy . 
to become a caddie", because it makes him 
accustomed to loaf about waiting, like 
Mr Micawber, for something to turn up. 

But there arc a few boys, at least, 
who are not harmed by such a life, and 
a memorial to two heroes who .were once 
caddies has just been erected on the 
Moray. Golf Course at Lossiemouth. 

Many years ago golfers used to look , 
among the shabby, cheerful, freckled 
caddies of Moray for the cousins G. and 
A. Edwards. They were liked, and 
they did their work well. 

At the .beginning of., the war they 
joined the 6th Seaforths, arid .because 
they' tackled the hardships, arid dangers 
of war as cheerfully as they had tackled 
heavy bags of clubs they became Captain 1 
G. E. Edwards, D;S.O.J arid Sergeant ■ 
A. Edwards, V.C. , Both; were : killed 
while serving in France, .. , 

The Sundial on the Links *. ..; 

After the war a memorial to members ; 
of the club who had fallen in the war 
was hung in" the clubhouse, but" the 
living - members - thought " there ought 
to be a memorial to the caddies. So a 
sundial lias been set up near the place 
where the weary little caddie could put 
down his load, take his pay, and ask, 

“ Will you be playing tomorrow, sir ? ” 

It is dedicated to the two Edwards 
cousins, and on the base of the sundial 
is inscribed: “In their boyhood they 
carried on the Moray. Links." 

. One of the oldest soldiers living, 
Colonel C. J. Johnston, honorary 
colonel of .the 6th Seaforths, unveiled 
the memorial, and after the'Union Jack 
had fallen buglers sounded ; the Last 
Post and a piper played The Flowers ■ 
of the Forest,. 

SEEING THE LEAGUE . 

, And Making It Known 

August holidays' in Geneva become ’ 
busy' clays for those who come to learn 
about the League of Nations in one short 
fortnight. ' ; >' 

, ;Di1ri"iig- the first'week .teachers’ - front' 
many countries met to learn how to make ; 
known "the League of' Natibns arid to 
develop the spirit of international do-' 
operation/- while others followed an 
energetic course of rhythmics and. mhsic 
from their groat master: JaqueS-Dalcroze 
to'pass'.Oil afresh" 1 to"their pupils. 4 Next : 
came 0250/boys" arid girls" from English 
slecohdary schools to study the A B C of 
the League in its own buildings. Fol¬ 
lowing them were tire grown-ups from 
England and America, listening, to 
lectures from • "officials of ’’ the -‘.Secre- ' 
faria't and 1 -the -I.L.O.-, : arid • then } panic? ■ 
.students "and other-young people froiri ■ 
brainy.: 'countries ' to' / a’" ? threedaiigliage" ' 
,s ( imrmer school* "arranged 1 by the; Fedora- " 
tion'of League of Nation's Societies.’’ -1 1 ' ; 

Throughout "the ■ whole ''-month . over ;» 
200 -graduates- were ■ studying inter- ; 
national affairs under the 7 guidance of " 
Professor- Zirirmefn.-." 

I “ 

GOOD NEWS FROM TURKEY 

:- .The .League’s:-Drug Committee has 
received good news froiri Turkey. "■ •’ - 

- •. During last'year arid the early part of 
this year all efforts’of the League to 
I control the traffic in - driigs seemed to be . 
defeated by the three factories in Con¬ 
stantinople which turned out "as much 
as they pleased without let or hindrance. 
Orie of-these" has now been closed and 
.the other ’ two placed under strictest 

supervision. .' ■ • 

■ ' A new law is, at present before the 
Turkish" Parliament to set up a "Govern-! 
Incnt- monopoly of narcotics, arid rigor- 7 
ous measures are evidently to be taken 
to stop all unlawful trade in them. 
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A PEACE MEMORIAL • SLEDGE IN A HAYFIELD • CHILDREN’S REGATTA 


The Flying Car—In this remarkable picture of a car going round the Brooklands track at a 
high speed It will be noticed that all the wheels are off the ground. 


Engine's Ride'—An engine built for the South Indian Railways travelled to the docks at Glas¬ 
gow on a 14-wheeled truck) from which it is shown being lifted by a giant crane. 


Lifebelt of the Air—Here Is an expert who has demonstrated the 
eafoty of descending with a parachute by making many jumps 
from aeroplanes flying at great heights. 


Peace Memorial—The great Peace Memorial 
building which the Freemasons have erected Irt 
London Is now almost ready for occupation. Its 
fine tower provides another London landmark. 


Watching the Breakers—When it was too rough for paddling these 
boys and girls at Frlnton found a convenient seat from which to 
. watch the great waves rolling in from the North Sea. 


Miniature Regatta—Children had their own regatta on the boating lake at Whitstable. The 
little craft seen here took part in a race which was won by the boy on the left. 


The Sledge In the Hayfleld—A sledge Is used for gathering the hay on a Wensleydale farm In 
Yorkshire. It Is more convenient than a cart on a steep hillside. 
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M. DUBOIS MAKES 
A RESOLUTION 

No More Hurry For Him 

TICKETS, PLEASE 

M. Dubois has made a resolution. 
He is going to try never to be in a hurry 
again, for when he is in a hurry he never 
gets anywhere, and he had another 
lesson last week. 

He lives just outside Paris, and goes 
into the city every day to his office. 
Last Monday he arranged to have break¬ 
fast very early and catch the eight 
o’clock train, for he had an appointment 
at nine sharp in the city. He rushed 
about the house, bolted his coffee, 
rushed out to the station. 

It happened that that train was a 
favourite with hundreds of people who 
wanted to get to their work well before 
nine. Something caused it to be a 
few minutes late in starting from M. 
Dubois’s station. There he sat, wedged 
among a crowd. At every stopping- 
place more people got into his compart¬ 
ment, so that M. Dubois could scarcely 
move his feet. 

More Haste, Less Speed 

He took out his watch and saw the 
minutes tick by. There was a block 
outside the Gare do l’Est, and the train 
waited a few more minutes. M. Dubois 
sat with his frenzied eyes glued to his 
watch, and when, at last he was released 
from the train, one of thousands who 
come in to that station every morning 
to their work, he had forgotten every¬ 
thing except time. 

He pushed and poked, and at last 
reaching the man calling Tickets, please, 
at the barrier, thrust something into 
Iris hand and broke into a run. 

Someone seemed to be calling after 
him. He took no notice. Surely people 
could see that lie was in a hurry ! 

The Wrong Day 

Then a porter gripped his arm and 
marched lnm firmly, the two shouting 
hard at each other, back to the man at 
the barrier, who glared at him, handed 
him back his watch, and said in a severe 
tone Tickets, please. 

■ M. Dubois, gasped, took his watch, 
and began hunting in all his pockets, 
one after the other, for his ticket. It 
was not there. He was obliged to pay 
for one. Tfie ticket-collector had not 
the right change, and M. Dubois had to 
stand fuming, very hot, while the porter 
fetched the change. 

At last they released him, and he set 
off at a run for the bus that would take 
him to his office. He got there very 
late, and the first thing he saw, looking 
at the. calendar marked on his desk, 
was that the appointment was not for 
Monday at all. 

THE ENTERPRISE WE 
NEED 

Doubling Output 

We must pay a tribute to the Gramo¬ 
phone Company for their courage and 
enterprise in dealing with the trade 
situation. 

Faced with depression in trade, the 
firm had either to cut down production 
and discharge workers from their fac¬ 
tories or to increase output with the 
determination to sell it. They have 
announced that tlicir decision is to pro¬ 
duce more than ever before for the 
forthcoming season. If they succeed 
in this enterprise they will keep all 
their people in work. 

We hope this example will be widely 
followed, for it is clear that if we all 
produce and 'make exchanges with 
each other we shall revive trade, for 
trade merely represents the activities of 
enterprising people. 


WHAT WE DID WITH 
An Old Pond . 

Who does not love putting the world 
straight ? This is how some C. N. friends did 
something toward it with an old pond. 

It was just a duck pond seven years 
go, a muddy, stagnant pool about 
thirty yards across, with sloping banks 
of slippery clay. The old gardener said 
that it had originally been the farm 
pond, but added he reckoned there was 
a spring in it, for he’d never knowed it 
go dry. 

The first thing was to improve the 
banks, and as there was plenty of 
stone handy this was not difficult. We 
built up a two-foot wall all around and 
planted this with rushes, periwinkles, 
and irises. A friend gave us a few cut¬ 
tings from a weeping willow, which we 
stuck in at intervals. One of these took 
root and grew, while the rushes and peri¬ 
winkles flourished, so that within a year 
the ugly pool was almost pretty. 

The Rudd and Their Food 

The next thing was to form a path 
around it, and this, edged for half itS’ 
distance with ribes, laurels, and other 
shrubs, was a great improvement. 

■But the surface of the water was still 
a mass of blanket and duck weed, and 
no amount of raking made much differ¬ 
ence. We caught half a dozen rudd in a 
neighbour’s water, brought them home 
in a watering-pot, and put them in. 
They grew and multiplied, and as they 
increased so did the weed diminish. 

Then came the dry summer of 1929, 
and the pond shrank and shrank until 
it began to look as though the old 
gardener was to prove a false prophet, 
and as if the spring, if it ever existed, 
had failed. 

When no more than eighteen inches 
of water remained in the centre we set 
to work and dug hard. We took out 
one hundred and twenty barrowloads of 
rich, black mud and spread it on the 
garden, and had hardly finished before 
down came the rain in torrents and the 
fish were saved. 

A Moorhen and Its Family 

Meantime the weeping willow had 
grown incredibly and flung its hanging 
boughs far out over the water. Late 
last summer a moorhen suddenly ap¬ 
peared from nowhere in particular, 
roosted a day or two under the willow, 
then, to the grief of all, took flight. 

“ It’s house-hunting,” I prophesied, 
and I was right, for this spring the cock 
bird came back with a mate and nested. 

Now a young family of five live 
under the willow, and they and their 
parents are almost as tame as chickens. 

They come out expectantly for the 
bread we bring them at lunch-time, and 
at the same time the surface of the pond 
fairly boils with rising fish. Of these 
I have counted more than three hundred, 
and there arc besides countless fry. 

One is driven to wonder how they can 
possibly find food. Yet they arc in 
excellent condition ; while a goldfish 
that was put in two years ago, a tiny 
thing barely three inches long, lias 
grown into a portly fellow weighing 
quite a quarter of a pound. 

Today, greatest triumph of all, when 
we went out after lunch there came a 
flash of vivid blue as a kingfisher flashed 
across the surface. 


ALGERIA AND ITS SHEEP 

Remarkable progress has been made 
with the breeding of sheep in the French 
colony of Algeria. 

* Since 1913 over five million head of 
sheep have been added-to the Algerian 
flocks, which is very remarkable. This 
is very useful to France, as sliccp- 
breeding has seriously declined there. 


THE LOCKED CHURCH DOOR 
- A C.N, reader who loves churches, 
and has sought them for a little quiet 
meditation on his holiday in Devon, 
writes that he has found the doors 
locked against him at Marwood, Robor- 
ougli, and High Bickington. 


JENNY’S GOOD DEED 
Kindness and a Bone 

Jenny, a little Yorkshire terrier be¬ 
longing to a C.N. reader, got on quite 
well with Fiona the cairn, but she had 
never been seen to share anything with 
her. In fact, if she had had half a chance 
she would have taken Fiona’s bone away. 

One night lately there was a bad 
thunderstorm, with vivid lightning and 
crashes so loud that the whole sky 
seemed to have split in two. 

Fiona was terrified. . She rushed 
madly round the room and then began 
to tear at the carpet. Her mistress 
caught hold of her and tried to comfort 
the little dog, but had great difficulty in 
holding her. She struggled and gasped, 
her tongue lolling out and her eyes 
staring with terror. 

It was then that Jenny gave a touch¬ 
ing demonstration of animal intelligence 
and sympathy. The little terrier ran up 
and comforted Fiona, then fetched a 
bone and put it down before lier. Having 
thus offered her the only comfort she 
could, she sat and watched her little 
friend with every evidence of distress 
and compassion. A human being could 
hardly have shown more kindness and 
generosity in time of trouble. 


ALGEBRA ON THE 
SHOVEL 

A travelling correspondent who has 
been in Wales has been hearing from old 
miners some stories of their early days. 

In the bad old days the Welsh collier 
had a hard time to get an education. 
Schools were few and far between, and 
the boys went early into the mines to 
help their fathers. There were even 
cases where men would take down a 
child of four, wrapped in an old coat, 
because lie counted as a boy, and a 
miner with a boy was allowed more 
trams to fill than a miner alone. 

But the colliers were eager for the 
education they had missed, so that when 
night schools were introduced men usdd 
to try to hire substitutes to take their 
places in tlio mines in order that they 
might be free to study for a time. 

The very oldest men in the mining 
districts tell of meal-times in the mines 
three-quarters of a century ago when 
learning first became possible for tlic pit 
boys. They would finish their meal 
hurriedly and then pull out a bit of chalk 
to work equations on their shovels. 


THE CAT LADY 

Mrs H. B. Marsden, of Droylsdcn, 
Manchester, affectionately known as 
the Cat Lady, has a busy time attending 
to the scores of little waifs of tlic animal 
world who come to her home for aid. 

Boarders, strays, the sick and injured, 
all are succoured by her, while every 
ill-treated animal finds in her a fierce 
champion. 

ITcr fame had reached the cars of a 
small hoy, so that when his little cage 
bird broke its leg, lie straightway took 
it along to Mrs Marsden, and inquired 
of her : “ Please, missis, am you the 
lady what mends cats ? ” For surely, 
I10 thought, a lady who could mend cats 
could mend birds also 1 

And I10 was right. She mended the 
broken leg with the aid of a cunningly 
contrived matchsticlc splint, refusing the 
pennies offered in payment. Imagine 
her surprise and delight when the small 
boy called again, this time bringing her 
a bag of " humbugs ” 1 


MICHAEL’S BABY 

Prince Michael of Rumania, nine years 
okl, is the proud owner of a British 
baby car. 

His uncle gave him a Morris Minor, 
which lie drives very skilfully. He is to 
be seen most days taking short drives 
between the various palaces, often ac¬ 
companied by one of liis playmates. 


IN A MOSCOW 
MUSEUM 

A Peasant’s Talk 

THE NEW CHANCE TO 
BE HEARD 

By a Travelling Correspondent 

“ Whatever docs the foreign lady 
find to interest her hero ? ” asked a 
little woman in ragged clothes and straw 
foot-gear curiously to my friend. 

We were looking at peasant costumes 
from all parts of Russia in the wonderful 
Ethnological Museum in its large park 
just outside of Moscow, 

“ She wants to see how our many 
different peoples live, and what they 
make and wear,” my friend replied. 

‘‘.Well, if that collection of straw 
shoes interests her, she should come to 
my village; there she will see a lot 
more,” said the peasant. “ Straw shoos 
are no treat to me, I can tell you,” she 
went on; “ I have to wear them. And in 
dirty weather like this they are cold 
and uncomfortable. You would never 
find me in a museum of straw shoes if I 
had anything to say in the matter.” 

“Then why arc you here?” asked 
my friend. 

Comfort in a Museum 

“Because of the holiday,” she ex¬ 
plained. “ I hadn’t reckoned on every¬ 
thing being closed to celebrate the 
anniversary of the Revolution. I came 
to Moscow to get justice ; there are 
people in my village who have done 
me wrong, you sec. I came to town to 
tell the Court about it. Of course I 
stop at Peasant’s House ; but it is dull 
there, and very cold,- They organise 
excursions to see museums, It is more 
interesting to join with the crowd ; and 
besides the museums arc heated. But 
if they had told me we were to come to 
look at straw shoes I would have said I 
have seen all f want of them on my feet. 

“ Once I had leather shoes, as good 
as the foreign lady’s. .Tint in my 
village they said I was too rich, and they 
have taken everything away, so now 
I come to tell the authorities about it. 
In a few days all will be settled. Won’t 
the foreign lady come home with me 
then ? If she likes to see how country 
people live she will see there. She* 
could stay with lire, Now my husband 
is dead there is room, though it is a 
miserable place. Tlic envious ones 
have taken our good house. But that 
will all be sot right. That is why I am 
in Moscow, to get justice done.” 

A Simple Woman’s Simple Plea 

I could not accept her invitation and 
Soon she had to catch up lier party. 

“ Such a simple woman as that, 
telling her tale in a law court, will 
anyone listen to her ? ” I asked my 
friend. “ Will she get this justice she 
talks so much about ? ” 

“ Yes, they will listen to her,” she 
assured me. “ It will go somewhat 
against her that she once had proper 
boots and a big house, perhaps ; but 
according to their idea of justice 
justice will be done, and it will not take 
long. In that respect Russia lias im¬ 
proved. The poor now have a chance to 
be heard that they never had before," 


THE BRONZE TAP IN 
LAKE NEMI 

When the Italian Government under¬ 
took, a year ago, to bring to light the 
two galleys of Caligula sunk in Lake 
Noini it hoped to find things of great 
value and interest. 

The only new addition to knowledge so 
far has been to show that bronze resists 
immersion in water longer than other 
metals. A bronze tap has been found 
almost perfect, and not very different 
in appearance from a modern tap. 
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THE NEW COMET 

A Visitor in the Early 
Morning Sky 

MERCURY AND JUPITER 

By the C.N. Astronomer 

Just now the most interesting part 
of the heavens is that near the Sun in 
the early morning sky. ' 

This is adorned with the planets 
Mercury and Jupiter together with the 
bright comet recently . discovered by 
Mr Ryvcs of Copenhagen and known as 
Comet 1931c, It is the third discovered 
this year. 

Unfortunately, like the others, this 
comet though bright is not within easy 
reach of naked-eye vision; it has 
appeared too close to the Sun for 
observation and is now, on September 12, 
only between nine and ten times the 
Sun’s width to the right of him. 

Wo may, therefore, know exactly 
where the contet is on that date, but 



the next fortnight 

unless exceptionally bright there is 
little chance of seeing it 'except just 
before sunrise, and then only in very 
favourably placed situations and with a 
very clear sky. . 

As the comet, although travelling very 
swiftly, is almost in the lino of sight, 
it appears from day to day almost in the 
same place, and will take nearly a week 
to travel a distance equal to the apparent 
width of the Sun ; this is in a southerly 
direction. 

The little world of Mercury may be 
found, also in the early morning sky, 1 
during the coming fortnight. Jupiter 
will be quite obvious, his brilliant orb 
being the brightest in the eastern sky 
before sunrise. 

■ It cannot be mistaken, and will be a 
considerable help in finding Mercury, 
which will not be very prominent, for 
this world is much nearer to the point 
on the horizon from which the Sun will 
rise and so is harder to find among the 
mists and the rising dawn. 

If, however, an imaginary line be 
drawn from Jupiter to this point where 
the Sun will first peep above the horizon 
(but about an hour before) Mercury 
should be found not far from this line, 
and between a quarter and a third of 
the way from the point of sunrise in the 
direction of Jupiter. 

The best time to look is between 
5.30 and 6 o’clock, for, as Mercury rises 
only about an hour and a half before 
the Sun, there is not much time before 
his dazzling radiance obliterates that of 
the little planet. 

Jupiter Getting Brighter 

It is far otherwise with Jupiter, which 
is much higher above the horizon and to 
the right of due east. He rises a little 
before 3 o’clock, and may be seen before 
dawn above the bright star Regulus, 
which he is approaching. 

Jupiter is also approaching us, and so 
appearing brighter from week to week. 
As he rises earlier by about twenty 
minutes eacli week he will soon adorn 
the evening sky again. 

On Saturday, September 12, the Moon 
will pass between the Earth and the 
Sun ; this also will occur in the early 
niorning between 5 and 6 o’clock. 

The Sun will therefore be partly 
eclipsed, but this will not be visible 
from Britain. Only in the far north, 
from some inhospitable regions in 
Kamchatka and Alaska, where only a 
small bite will appear to be taken out 
of the Sun. 

So we shall not lose much of a sight, 
but wc hope to get a fine one when the 
Earth comes between the Moon and the 
Sun on September 26, and the Moon gets 
more or less blotted out. G. F. M. 


THE FLY AT THE 
Window 

Colour Experiments 

Some useful experiments have been 
concluded about the effect of colour on 
flies, bees, and wasps. 

There is no doubt that the housefly 
much prefers white light to coloured light, 
and that if workrooms are glazed with 
coloured-glass windows the number of flics 
and other insects is considerably reduced. 

An interesting experiment showing 
the effect of colour has been made with 
a glass cylinder, one end of which was 
closed with Calorex, a bluish-green glass, 
and the other with white glass. Bees 
were put in this cylinder and imme¬ 
diately took up their position near the 
white glass. 

The green and white ends were then 
reversed, and the bees at once changed 
their position, again congregating at the 
white end. 

Coloured glass is proving very useful 
in tiie building of meat stores and even 
cowhouses. 


HONOUR BETTER THAN 
LOCKS 
The New Way 

No lock or bolt at a Borstal Institu¬ 
tion ! It sounds astonishing, because 
wc know that bad boys are sent to 
Borstal Institutions instead of to prisons. 

But Mr. W. Llewellyn, governor of 
the Borstal Institution at Lowdliam 
Grange, Nottinghamshire, has just told 
a meeting of Nottingham men that it is 
true, and that he has never locked up a 
single boy for a single minute. 

Instead of locks they have honour. 
Out of 103 boys only three broke parole 
and tried to run away last year. 

It is a happy sign that the new 
methods are succeeding. 


A SCHOOL JUBILEE 

The C.N. sends congratulations to the 
Society for Nature Study at Strand 
School, Streatliam, on the Jubilee issue 
of their excellent magazine. 

This publication, run entirely by the 
boys, has for its motto “ To see and 
admire, not harm or destroy.” Gilbert 
White would surely rejoice to see his 
influence reflected in such a publication 
as this. 

Wc are glad also to sec that when they 
leave school the members of this society' 
join a Field Club which visits places of 
Interest in London and the country 
in its neighbourhood. 

We hope the day will come when 
the centenary issue of this publication 
is placed on our desk. 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 

Questions must be asked on postcards : one 
question on each card, with name and address. 

Can a Machine Travel Faster Than 

Nature in Air, on Land, and at Sea ? 

Machines made by man can travel faster 
in the air, on land, and on the sea; certain 
sea creatures, such as dolphins, travel faster 
in the sea than anything made by man. 

Does Drinking-Water Come From the 
Rock or the Sky? 

Spring-water conies from the sky. The 
river runs to the sea and the Sun sucks 
it up and sends it down again as rain. 
So spring-water has been round and round, 
in spring, sea, sky, and earth, an incalcu¬ 
lable number of times before wc were born, 
and will be doing so continuously long 
after we have passed on. 

What is the Washington Convention? 

A naval agreement of 1922, also called 
the Washington Treaty and the Washington 
Pact. By it Great Britain, the United 
States, France, Italy, and Japan agree not 
to exceed a defined tonnage in replacement 
of obsolescent ships, fixed the maximum 
displacement of capital ships at 35,000 tons, 
and limited their armament to the 16-inch 
gun. Cruisers were limited to 10,000 tons 
with 8-inch guns, but without restriction 
as to number. 


FATHERS AND SONS 

A LOOK-BACK TO LORD 
. SALISBURY r 

. j 

The Prime Minister Who Loved 
to Make Experiments 

HIS ODD MOMENTS 

1 

There arc many public men today 
whose fathers were as famous! in their 
time as their sons are in ours. | 

Wo know Lord Robert Cecil and his 
brothers, but in the eighteen-eighties’ 
their father, Lord Salisbury, was a great 
leader in the life of the nation. | 

We know Mr Winston Churchill, but 
in those same eventful years Iris father. 
Lord Randolph Churchill, was a bold and 
gifted man whose name was familiar to 
everybody. j 

Lord Halifax was a leader! of one 
party in the Church, and today his son, 
Lord Irwin, who has returned from India, 
is one of the best known and the most 
respected of Englishmen in West and 
East alike. 

A Training in Wisdom 

Of these things we are reminded by 
the Life of Lord Salisbury, of which the 
third volume has now been published. 

We see the great man at a period in 
liis life when he was not in office. Wc 
learn what lie was like with his children. 
He was always polished in his i manner 
and could not talk down to them. 

" My father always' treats me as if I 
were an ambassador, and I do like it,’’ 
one of them said, as we have jalready 
told in the C.N. He never lectured them, 
but always trained them to think things 
out for themselves. He was | himself 
always candid, and expected them to be. 
To the outer world Lord Salisbury 
seemed rather aloof ; blit he was the 
intimate friend of his children, and was 
011 equal terms with them. 1 

As they grew up and went into pro¬ 
fessions he remained their friend.; When 
one of them went into the Army Lord 
Salisbury amused his family by making 
a study of The Soldier’s Pocket Book, 
so that lie might know what a young 
soldier’s duties might bo. 

A Voice Over the Phone 

He studied botany and made a col¬ 
lection of seaweeds. But he loved no¬ 
thing better than to be in his chemical 
laboratory, making experiments, j When 
the incandescent lamp was invented he 
erected some arc lights outside his house 
at Hatfield. He tried them inside too, 
and the family suffered much at first 
from his experiments. lie was one of the 
first to have the Swan lamp in his own 
house. The power was provided by a 
sawmill a mile and a half from the house, 
and the wires were carried on telegraph’ 
poles. Such new inventions' made life 
far from dull at Hatfield. j 

In earlier days there was the telephone. 
Lord Salisbury experimented with this, 
and visitors used to be surprised when 
they heard the voice of the great man 
coming to them,' as it seemed] from 
nowhere. j 

One fact is told us which is peculiarly 
interesting. When ho left the Foreign 
Office for King’s Cross Station lie used 
to allow 17 minutes for his carriage. 
(Would it be easier to do it in less time 
today, between 5 and 6 o’clock iiti the 
afternoon, in spite of our motor-cars 
and taxis ?) It is a delightful picture of 
the great statesman in his carriage, not 
worrying about State affairs, but,!watch 
in hand, anxious to find out if lie could 
beat that 17 minutes. j 

A LOCUST BARRAGE! 

We learn from Jerusalem that the 
war against locusts continues unabated, 
The authorities have finished tlie con¬ 
struction of a barrage, 19 miles long, 
against the arrival of locusts. 

. It is composed of sheets of galvanised 
iron, coated with poison, behind jwhicli 
are burying trenches, which were dug 
some time ago. 


IT 



John revels in Puffed Rice. “ It 
good” is his brief but adequate 
. . . although he doesn’t perhaps 
Puffed Rice is the most nourishing and 
delicious way rice can be served. 


Here's the 


enjoy 



MARY prefers Puffed Wheat, 
the “ Jolly fat grains ” as she 
grains made easily digestible by “ puffing, 
so that she is getting rich nourishment as 
well as a delightful breakfast. 


■ V ■?. 

All children like Quaker Puffed Wheat 
and Puffed Rice... the crunchiest, most 
fascinating cereals they have ever tasted. 

Quaker Puffed Wheat contains the 
richness of the entire wheat grain. Puffed 
Rice is substantial energy food, puffed 
to make it completely digestible. Both 
ready to serve. 


Some prefer Puffed Rice, others Puffed 
Wheat; what of your family? Try both, 
for price of one. 


FREE 

PACKET 

COUPON 


Take this coupon 
to any grocer. 



This certifies that my grocer has given 
me a full-sized packet of both Quaker 
Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice for 8d. 

I have not used a similar coupon before. 

Name_._— 

Address____ 

To the Qrocer 

On receipt of this coupon with name and 
address of customer filled in we will send 
you 8d., the full retail price of packet you 
gave as per our offer. Quaker Oats, Ltd., 

II Finsbury Square, London, E.C.2. 
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NOW.. ABOUT TRAINING.. 

shut up 
and listen 



Bill, who is captain of the eleven, 
gathered his trusty men about 
him. 

“Look here,” he said, “our 
match against that knock-kneed 
eleven from the Priory is next 
week, and I want everybody, 
including the goal-keeper, to 
score two goals each. 

“So you’ve all got to be jolly fit 
in a week’s time; and here’s a 
very sound tip about training. Use 
Lifebuoy Soap — and use lots of 
it. It guards your hands against 
germs and things, and helps to 
keep you well. Anyhow, that’s 
what the doctor told me—and he 
ought to know.” 

Bill was right. Lifebuoy Soap 


has a health clement which does 
protect your health. Infectious 
diseases are often picked up by 
the hands in dirt, but the Lifebuoy 
lather acts against germs. A good 
scrub in Lifebuoy leaves your 
hands safe, however dirty they 
were before. 

That’s why it’s a good tip for train¬ 
ing. Use it regularly. You’ll like its 
extra thick 
lather and 
clean breezy 
smell. . Get 
your mother 
to keep some 
always in 
the bath¬ 
room. i a LEVER product 


A PARLIAMENT HAS 
A NEW HOME 

Ulster’s New Building 

A MILE OP CORRIDORS AND 
FIVE ACRES OF FLOORS 

The charwomen who have the clean¬ 
ing of the new Ulster Parliament Build¬ 
ings at Stormont, Belfast, which are to 
be completed next year, will have their 
work cut out, for there are to be about 
four hundred rooms, over a mile of corri¬ 
dors, and five acres of floor space. 

Mr A. Thorncly, the architect, has 
designed the new Parliament House in 
the Greek classical style. It will be a 
simple and well-proportioned building, 
360 feet long, 1C0 feet deep, and over 
70 feet high. All the more impressive 
it will be because of its commanding 
position at the top of a broad, proces¬ 
sional avenue. This rises on a gradual 
slope, nearly a mile long, leading from 
one of the chief streets of Belfast, and 
ends at the splendid approach of Irish 
granite steps, which are ninety feet wide, 
and have balustrades of stone brought 
all the way from Portland Bill in Dorset. 

Slone From English Quarries 

Grey granite from the mountains of 
Mournc will also be a feature of the 
building. Altogether 150,000 cubic feet 
of English Portland stone and Irish 
granite will be used, and six million 
bricks, besides thousands of tons of 
steel and concrete. - • 

Ornament will be used sparingly on 
the central and side facades so as not to 
distract the eye from the beauty of the 
masses of the building. But inside the 
central hall and the Chambers of the 
Senate and the House of Commons, will 
be sumptuously decorated with marble, 
embossed plaster, and hardwood panels. 

The builders have been working with 
such a will that’the work will be com¬ 
pleted before the contract time, and the 
Governor of Northern Ireland and his 
ministers have not long to wait before 
they can proudly take possession of their 
smart new Parliament House. 

WHAT TO DO WITH THE 
WAITING TIME 
A Hint For Our Railways 

Someone has been writing to the 
papers commenting on the little we do 
in this country to interest people in our 
towns and villages, compared with what 
is done on the Continent. 

At Kpinal, for example, a local informa¬ 
tion bureau has an office by the station 
with a poster on its walls indicating the 
interesting things that can be seen in a 
walk round the town. 

Any intelligent traveller would prefer 
to spend a two-hour interval between 
trains in this way than in sitting in a 
waiting-room. 

At Nancy Station there is a circular 
map with a revolving pointer by which 
the position of any street or important 
building can be found quickly. Even 
a large city like Brussels has the same 
device at its railway stations. 

The C.N. would like every one of our 
towns and villages to adopt some method 
of this kind to indicate to the stranger 
its beautiful and interesting places, then- 
distance from where ho stands, and so on. 

These guides to localities should be 
set up not only at stations but at every 
town hall and village school. 

Is there any mind that is not enriched 
by intelligently-planned sightseeing, or 
any memory that is not sweeter for an 
unsuspected piece of beauty sprung upon 
us as a surprise ? 


SHANGHAI THE FIFTH CITY 

The recent census shows Shanghai to 
be the fifth largest city in the world. 

The official total is 3,144,868, and 
the order of world cities is now London, 
New York, Berlin, Chicago, Shanghai. 


A SCHOOL IN INDIA 

Florence Swainson and 
Her Work 
C.N. ON THE WALL 

C.N. readers out in India have been 
thinking of C.N. readers in England. 

They wouklnot be able to speak to us 
did they meet us, for they are deaf and 
dumb, and C.N. columns have been 
translated into words they can under¬ 
stand, written on great sheets and hung 
up for them to read. In this dead silence 
have they made friends with us, and 
they send us’their mute greeting across 
the sea. 

They go to the school for the Deaf and 
Dumb at Palamcottah in Southern India 
founded by Miss Florence Swainson, 
who, after an immense pioneer labour 
in India, is resting amid the roses and 
the sweet air of England. 

A Church For Deaf and Dumb 

Ten years after Miss Swainson opened 
the school .the Government asked her 
to open one in Madras, 400 miles away. 
Those two schools, now well known all 
over India, house deaf and dumb 
friends of the C.N. 

The Palamcottah school is a won¬ 
derful place. Indian teachers of the 
deaf are trained there arid sent off to 
do pioneer worlc in other places. There 
was a wonderful day last year when the 
only church for the deaf and dumb in 
all India was opened at Palamcottah. 

Scholars can now go to their own 
church and be taught the beautiful 
stories of the Bible. 

Not long ago a visitor whose kind 
heart ached for the boys and girls who 
are shut out of the lovely world of 
sound and speech had the excellent 
idea of putting beautiful stained-glass 
windows into the bare little church for 
the deaf and dumb—for their whole 
scheme of beauty comes to them 
through the eye alone. This good 
friend has shouldered a good part of the 
cost, but £150 is still lacking. 

When Sight Means So Much 

This seems to be a very small sum to 
keep a lovely sight from those im¬ 
prisoned in silence, who can never hear 
a bird sing, or the tide thunder up the 
beach, or a loved voice calling. The 
beauty of sound, music, speech, might 
not be so far away were these pictures 
in jewel colours set in the church. 

The workers who teach the C.N. 
readers over there wished C.N. readers 
here to know about this, thinking that 
perhaps they might like to help a little. 
It would be a pleasant thought that 
something saved and spared in a happy 
noisy English house-should blossom in 
beauty for ever in that far-off, silent 
church, gladden the eyes that have to 
be ears, and comfort the watcher for 
not even being able to say Thank you. 


THE REST WAS EASY 
What a Good Memory Can Do 

Many people think they have good mem¬ 
ories, but what is a really good memory ? 

Surely it is a memory like .Moritz 
Rosenthal's. His friend Robin Lcggo 
lias been explaining that Rosenthal 
knows all Chopin's music contained in 
the Mikuli Edition, and that one night 
he said that if he was shown one bar 
from any work by Chopin he would 
play the work. 

There Was a very clever man present 
who instantly thought of showing 
Rosenthal a blank instead of notes, so 
he covered the music up except for a 
two-bar rest. Even Rosenthal could not 
get any clue from that, but Rosenthal 
merely asked them what key the piece 
was written in, and then played it. 

• The whole company was astonished, 
but Rosenthal explained. At first lie 
thought he was beaten, and then he 
remembered that in only two of Chopin's 
works is there a two-bar l-est. The rest 
was easy; we cannot resist the pun 
because it is the truth. 


I. 829-197 


IFEBUOY 

is more than a good soap 
—it’s a good habit 


LOOK! 



—AND YOU’LL 
LIKE THEM ALL! 


ROWNTREE-'S 


4-CENTRE 

TABLET 
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40 FRENCH PILGRIMS 
IN GERMANY 

THE WAY TO PEACE 

A Little Journey With the 
Companions of Saint Francis 

BUILDERS OF FRIENDSHIP 

By a Travelling Correspondent 

Forty young women from France have 
lately completed an unusual sort of pil¬ 
grimage, a pilgrimage for peace. 

Coming from many parts of France, 
they assembled at the frontier station 
of Thionville and walked to Luxem-. 
burg, and from there went on to Treves, 
the oldest town in Germany, praying on 
the way for peace. They are members of 
an organisation of Companions of Saint 
Francis, which makes an annual pil¬ 
grimage for some special purpose. 

From All Walks of Life 

The society is composed of young 
women from all walks of life and many 
different occupations. There is also a 
young men’s branch of the Companions. 
Two members of flip-party are elected 
to the post of Mothers, not on account 
of their age but because of their ability. 
These mothers are in charge of the 
meals, which they cook as best they 
may. The pilgrims sleep anywhere, in 
youth hostels and huts when there are 
any, or in barns if the farmers permit. 

The farmers of the Duchy of Luxem- 
. burg were remarkably generous to 
these young Companions of Saint Francis, 
coming out to meet them on the road 
with fruit, vegetables, and flowers, 
and often accompanying the party a 
few miles on their way for the feeling of 
spiritual refreshment which they gained 
from taking part in a pilgrimage. 

The Chain of Friendship 

The group was well received in Ger¬ 
many. At Treves they spent a day and a 
night, visiting the fine Roman ruins and 
the many ancient relics of the beautiful 
town on the Moselle. It was in Luxem¬ 
burg that a friend of the C.N. met the 
group at tea at the German Legation, 
where they were received by the German 
Minister and his wife. In welcoming 
them, his Excellency said lie was in 
hearty sympathy with the purpose of 
their tour. There could not be too many 
people with their minds and hearts and 
wills fixed on the preservation of peace 
and on the creation of conditions which 
would make it continuously possible. 

After tea the girls sang part-songs so 
well that it was difficult to believe they 
had only met ten days before. The last 
song was called The Chain of Friendship, 
and was sung with hands crossed and 
clasped ; it is a song of parting with the 
hope to meet again, in French, to the 
tune of Auld Lang Syne. 

The pilgrims wear a dark pilgrim’s 
cape over an ordinary blouse and skirt, 
and a dark beret with a red emblem on it. 

BREAKDOWN OF THE 
MONEY SYSTEM 
Nations and Barter 
WHEAT FOR COFFEE IN 
BRAZIL 

Some weeks ago we recorded the 
strange fact that American farmers 
were resorting to the ancient process of 
barter, exchanging corn for other goods 
with their neighbours.' 

Now we have the interesting news 
that the American Government, which 
has an enormous amount of wheat in 
store, purchased from American farmers 
to save them from ruin, has adopted 
barter to get rid of a small quantity of it. 

The Government is exchanging 25 mil¬ 
lion bushels of wheat with the Brazilian 
Government for a million bags of coffee. 
It is perhaps the largest barter transac¬ 
tion in the history of the world, and wc 
could have no better proof of the break¬ 
down of the world’s money system, 


C.L.N. 

An African Boy Helps 
the League 

MISS GERMANY ON A 
WALKING TOUR 

Number of Members—28,056 

All Germany has been on a walking 
tour again this summer. 

We give a picture of a German girl, 
with a heavy knapsack on her back, 
stopping to gaze at a fairyland castle 
set among hills and dales, a typical scene 
of her native land. 

At almost every country place in 
Germany one meets walkers, young and 
old, moving with that purposely slow and 
deliberate gait by which the Germans 




Ccrmany 


conserve their energy. This year more 
young walkers from other lands than 
ever have spent their holidays touring 
Germany on foot. We hope there have 
been meetings between C.L.N, members. 

The picture is another of the six 
postcards, showing children of the 
League of Nations, which are being 
published for the C.L.N. by Raphael 
Tuck. Attached to these postcards is a 
competition for C.L.N. members, par¬ 
ticulars of which may be found in the 
C.N. of August 22. 

The prizes include a trip to Geneva, 
a bicycle, and a camera. Up to 
November 11 one of these cards is being 
sent to every C.L.N. member. The 
remaining five may be bought in any 
postcard shop. 

It is cheering to hear how well the 
C.L.N. has caught on in different parts 
of Africa, This week the laurels for 
obtaining the greatest number of new 
members go to a Nigerian boy, who has 
enrolled no 1 jss than twenty boys. 

Everybody knows that the best way 
of helping the C.L.N, is to get new 
members, and any C.N. readers who 
have been thinking about joining should 
make up their minds now and send their 
names and addresses and sixpences. 

How to Join the League 

All letters should be addressed: 
Children’s League of Nations, 

15, Grosvenor Crescent, London, S.W.l. 
No letters should be sent to the C.N, office. 

With each application for membership 
should be sent sixpence in stamps for 
the card and badge. Please give your 
name and address, birthday and year, 
and the name of your school. 

Story for C.L.N. Members 

Talking Things Over—page 1 

A SAILOR’S HOLIDAY 

While on holiday with his wife and 
children at Weston-super-Mare a sailor 
from H.M.S. Rodney went on a mystery 
motor-coach trip. Four hours later he 
found himself at Plymouth—brought 
there to see the warships, which in¬ 
cluded the Rodney. 


A TWO-MINUTE VISIT 

TO THE FIRST PORTRAITS 

Any bus that stops in the shadow of St 
Martin’s-in-the-Fields takes you within a 
Jew yards of the earliest paintings that 
hang on a ivall. 

It is in the first vestibule you come to 
as you pass up the stairway. 

There are older paintings in Pgmpeii 
which were painted on the walls as 
frescoes. But these portraits that hang 
in the National Gallery, though painted 
one or two hundred years later than the 
rather poor efforts at fine art at Pompeii,' 
were detachable. 

They were painted in wax on wood, or 
leather, and were intended to be buried 
with the men and women they represent. 
They came in fact from tombs of the 
Coptic Greek colony in the Fayum dis¬ 
trict of Egypt, though they, represent 
a period of Greco-Roman art. 

The idea of putting these portraits 
in the tomb was borrowed from the 
Egyptians, and the Copts, being short 
of tombs of their own, usually put the 
portrait, together with the departed ori¬ 
ginal, into an emptied Egyptian tomb. 

Strong Men and Prim Women 

The Egyptian artists were content to 
put in the tomb, or on the mummy case, 
a mere conventional representative of 
the dead person. A face with a beard 
for a man, or without one for a woman, 
with recognised adornments to show 
their station in life. But these Greco- 
Roman artists tried to get a likeness. 

Just look at these portraits—1700 
years old. Observe the character in 
them. That one in the extreme north¬ 
east corner with brutal, lowering face 
must have been a slave-driver or a 
pugilist. There is another close by him 
who was certainly a fighter of some kind. 

In the second row is a serious person, 
not very well painted, who we imagine 
to have been a person of some import¬ 
ance. He looks important. But the 
woman’s face just by him—what a prim, 
fussy little creature she must have been, 
with her parting lips and her air of 
always bothering about trifles ! 

A very different woman stares at you 
from the opposite wall, a noble woman of 
the old school who would have your head 
off as soon as look at you ; not an agree¬ 
able face hers, but the painter saw that 
it was a strong one. 

She is next but one to a more insipid 
lady who from the fillet in her hair may 
have been a poet. A dark-featured man 
with a wreath above his brow was a 
philosopher. 

See how alive and vivid these old 
portraits were, and compare them with 
the paintings of the Byzantine or early 
Italian schools, painted a thousand years 
later ! How full of character the Coptic 
paintings are, how lifeless the others I 

The Undertaker’s Job 

If the painters who painted them had 
been told that, a thousand years later, 
their works would be rescued and hung 
up for admiration in a picture gallery 
they would have roared with laughter. 

For they were not artists at all. The 
furnishing of these tomb paintings .was 
the undertaker’s job. He got any handy 
craftsman to do the portrait, which 
sometimes was good and sometimes not 
so good, but how incomparably more 
robust and vigorous are these paintings 
than the work of those who followed 
them for centuries after I 

The paintings at Pompeii, dating from 
about 70 A.D., were decadent by com¬ 
parison, so there must have been a strong 
school of painting somewhere among 
Greeks and Romans. Tradition says there 
was. But the Romans did not care for 
portraits. If a man wanted commemora¬ 
tion he ordered a statue, or a bust. 

Painting, such as it was, began to go 
downhill in Italy and elsewhere about 
the time these portraits were painted. 
Constantine went to Byzantium, took his 
artists with him, and he and they were 
submerged by the Eastern Byzantine 
tradition, from which art took 1000 years 
to free itself. 



If you keep your teeth clean you 
can expect them to last all your life. 
But you should brush them at least 
twice a (lay—morning and evening 
—especially just before you go to bed. 

Fill in and post the coupon below, 
and a free sample of Euthymol will 
be sent to you. 



! rm IPON-To Euthymol Dept. 8I.P.P. | 

• LUUI U1 ’ 50, Beak St., Loudon, W.i. j 

: Free of all charge please send a week’s sample • • 

• tube of Euthymol Tooth Paste. j 
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BLOCK LETTERS TLEASE. 


Children enjoy 
Better 
Holidays 

when kept WELL with 

tlliS safe, delicious 
LAXATIVE 



Every year, thou¬ 
sands of holidays 
are being spoilt by 
children getting upset and out of 6orts. A 
change from home conditions is largely 
responsible. Different air, food and water 
all tend to make little systems sluggish. 
Feen-a-mint, the safe chewing laxative, 
quickly puts children right. And because 
Feen-a-mint works utterly naturally: causes 
no pains: no after-effects and is definitely 
non-habit-forming, it is the best way to keep 
them bright and healthy. Include Feen-a- 
mint in your holiday luggage... A1/3 packet 
is sufficient for several weeks. 

Feeifamint 

The chewing docs it 

Obtainable at all chemists, everywhere, or 
y ^ post free by return from the manufacturers 

FREE SAMPLE—obtainable by sending your name 
and address on a post card to 

FEEN-A-MINT PRODUCTS LIMITED, 

14 Bush House, London ( W.G.2. 
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CHAPTER 45 

Oxcroft 

rytton stared. " But why such a vio¬ 
lent hurry ? ” he asked. 

" Because," said Gosling, winking, "you 
don't understand. I’m going to keep it 
■as a surprise for the day-room. Sudden 
appearance of Plaque. Presented by 
G. W. Gosling, Esquire, M.A.—you know 
the sort of thing,” lie recited complacently. 
“ So of course I must brand the words when 
no one’s about. That’s why I’ve been on 
the look-out for you, because now’s my 
time. While they’re all of them watching 
the cricket I can make the skewer hot on 
our gas-ring and get busy.” 

" Come along, then, we’ll fetch it,” 
laughed Trytton. 

But he could not set eyes on it in his 
locker at first. Then Gosling suggested 
sliaktwg the exercise books. " It’s possibly 
slipped between their pages,” he said. So 
Trytton grabbed a number of discarded 
exercise books from the back, and held each 
up, and shook and fluttered their leaves. 
Presently something dropped.to the floor. 

It was not the skewer. Gosling, spied 
that the same instant! There it is 1 ” he 
cried. ’■ At the back 1.” ■ 

Trytton told him to take it and, wonder¬ 
ing what had fallen out of the book, picked 
it up and found it was a penknife. 

For a moment he stared at it blankly; 
then he remembered. 

The penknife of that wild chap Oxcroft. 
The rusty old horn-handled knife that he’d 
found in the laundry and slipped in his 
pocket, intending to give it to Oxcroft and 
then letting it go clean out of his mind, 

" Look I ” I-Ie showed it to Gosling. 
" Of course,” he explained, " I should 
never have forgotten to give it to Oxcroft 
if he’d been on the spot here I But as he’s 
in Bancroft I didn’t come across him that 
evening. I do remember now that I 
tossed it into my locker—and there it's been 
all the time out of sight in this book. Gos, 
I clean forgot it ! ” 

" Never mind," said Gosling, " give it 
him now.” 

So, leaving Gosling to get along with his 
skewer-work, Trytton rushed off and found 
Oxcroft by himself. 

“ Don’t worry," laughed Oxcroft. " It's 
not much of a knife now. It’s never been 
the same since I lent it to Monagati 1 ” 

" Since you lent it to Monagan ! ’’'Tryt¬ 
ton said suddenly. 

" Yes. A year ago. I.ast summer. It 
was some knife then; the big blade' was 
as sharp as a razor. And now, look ! ” 
Oxcroft opened the blade with difficulty 
owing to the rust. ” Look at that I You 
see liqw he hacked it about I It’s more 
like a saw than a knife.” 

. He was turning to go when Trytton 
stayed him a moment.' "Oxcroft, do you 
remember when you lent it to Monagan',? 

I mean, was it on any special occasion ? ” 

” Losli 1 You look queer I "-exclaimed, 
.Oxcroft, ‘ " Not taken ill, are you ? Sure 

you’re all right ? ” . - -. 

..‘‘No; I just felt queer,” faltered Trytton. 

" That’s the sun. ' It’s hot today. Keep 
in the'shade more. When did I lend it to 
Monagan ? On a flaming hot day ; first a 
thunder shower, and then a scorching' sun 
like this I School was playing the Garrison. 
They had to knock off for the rain.” . 

" You lent it to him that day ? ” 

1 " Well! Any objections ? " laughed 0.x- 
. croft.-, “ Yes, that was‘tlic’day T lent this' 
knife to old Monagan,-.' Arid he'gave it me 
.back as you 'see ..it;”-. -He Tauglidd again. 

It’s a.fat lot'qf use now, though the little 
blade’s not bad, perhaps. I’d lost, the 
thing, but I couldn’t'think what had.becqriie: 
of it. It had got among my dirty clothes, 
you .think ?.. ;Well,thanks very much.” 
And Oxcroft went off. .. .. 

So did Trytton. . Repressing every symp¬ 
tom of agitation, lie wandered along the 
’slope and behind the rugs with' a smile, 
on liis.'face!"-Past rug after'rug he went 
.till he came to the one whiqlx Pickles and 
Bonner were sharing. 

' ■“ Squash up I ” he commanded, and 
'squeezed in between them. - 

Presently ho looked at Pickles 1 signi¬ 
ficantly ; then rose .and wandered away, 
and after some minutes Pickles came amt 
joined him under the trees. lie was 
startled by the change Which had come over 
his friend, whose-face had dropped its'gay 
mask and now looked drawn and filed. 

” Well, Trytton,? " he whispered. 1 

Trytton uttered- no word,,. but .standing 
very still he raised.one closed fistinthe air, 
kept it thus for a breath’s spaCef then slowly 
opened and straightened the little finger. 

‘MF was I ”'murmured-Pickles. 


Yes," breathed Trytton. . Arid with the 
word lie looked more tired still,' lie looked 
on the point-of collapse,..as one may look 
who lias come to the end of his tether. 

“ Let’s squat for a minute, old boy.” 

They sat, and Trytton dropped his head 
between his hands. “Yes,” lie repeated, “it’s 
finished.’’ And kept a long silence. 

It was queer how the exultation and 
triumph had drained from him. Yet 
hardly so queer considering what he had 
been through and what, as Pickles was 
reflecting, remained to'be done.. 

Pickles’s mind was full of what remained 
to be done. 

" When are you going to tax him ? ” he 
whispered at last. 

-“ Directly I can. I must—get it—over I ” 

CHAPTER 46 

In the Hour of Triumph 

lyiONAGAN felt vastly pleased with him- 
self, He had knocked up a century 
today, his second this season, had held a 
really spectacular catch in the longfield, 
had just stepped out of a bath that was fit 
for a Icing, and altogether, he mused as he 
towelled himself down, the world was going 
fine with Henry A. M. Though he’d had 

a fright when that miserable kid-Oh, 

but that was two terms ago now. Yes, but 

last term again, just before the Sports- 

IIow lie could have laughed, how. lie did 
laugh when he’d got away from the brat I 

Monagan went on towelling very cheer¬ 
fully, Yes, one could laugh at last, every 
corner turned ! But there had been a 
moment when they'd looked rather awk¬ 
ward. When that inquisitive kid had gone 
nosing round the new ferryman ; that had 
had to bo nipped in the bud pretty quickly. 
But much worse when he'd started to get 
round old Fitch I One had had a squeak 
then. Not that Fitch know the truth ; he 
neither k ne w it nor dreamed it any more than 
old Mark did. But the more he talked— 
oh, that had been horribly dangerous. 

Monagan started to- towel again very 
vigorously. 

And happily. He whistled. Ho sang to 
himself. Sandhill was fine. The summer. 
Everything. Topping f 


Outside the room a youngster with pale 
face stood waiting. .. 

So it happened that when Monagan 
came from his bath, all rosy and glowing, 
ready for food, the pale-faced youngster 
stopped him and said in a low, toneless 
voice: “ Can I speak to you after you’ve 
had your grub, Monagan ? ” 

Monagan, witli his hearty laugh, shouted : 

“ Not you 1 I’ve a spot of work to do 
occasionally, Trytton.” 

The voice which had no life nor colour 
nor shade, answered : 

“ You must speak to me, Monagan.” 

Breezily Monagan swung him round by 
the shoulders. 

“ If you want to speak to me, fire away.! ” 
he replied. ” But why sucli a dismal 
Jimmy all of a sudden ? If any of them 
have been jumping on you, young Trytton, 
you tell me who they are and I’ll soon cut 
their combs for-them I ” 

“ Where will you see me ? ” 

” I’ll sec you now. What’s the matter ? ” 

" Wo can’t talk here.” 

“ It's here or nowhere,” said Monagan. 
He paused. “ Well, wait a minute. I know ! 
Come along I ” He led the way to the 
quiet landing above. “ Now then, let’s have 
it 1 ” he laughed. “ And make haste. I’m 
hungry.” 'He was leaning against the stair- 
rail, crossing his legs. 

Trytton glanced upstairs and down. There 
was nobody moving. Without ado he said : 

“Monagan, Mark wasn’t superannuated ; 
he was expelled-” 

“ Oh, that ! ” began Monagan. 

” Not many people knew that Mark was 
expelled, but you did, though you shammed 
to me that you didn’t. And you knew why. 
For damaging old Fitch’s boat-” 

“ Well, if-” 

” I haven’t finished yet, please. Monagan, 
you had every. reason to know, because 
Marie didn’t damage the boat. It was you 
did that, Monagan.” 

“ What piffle ! ” smiled Monagan. " I 
was playing cricket that day.” 

” I know you were supposed to be playing 
cricket.” Slowly Trytton bad spoken; 
swiftly and suddenly he fastened accusing 
eyes on Monagan’s face. 

“Monagan,” lie uttered, “you cut the 
boat’s plug I " 

That last word went like a sword through 
Monagan’s armour. His face, so rosy just 
now, turned pale and broke up. 


Jacko’s Half-Crown 

Jacko had been sent off that morning 


a message for his father. 

When he poked his impudent little 
nose round the office door Father Jacko, 
to his surprise, pounced oil him as if lie 
was glad to see him. 

” Here, boy 1 ’’ he called out. “ You’ve 
come in tire nick of time. I want an 


Gone ! ” lie 


Jacko looked horrified, 
muttered hoarsely. 

It was; there was no mistake. It 
had gone down a drain. 

He gazed at. the telegram. What 
would Father say ? Coo ! He’d catcii it! 

He went slowly back , to the office. 

.. As he turned a corner something, 
glistened on the pavement. ,- 



They all dashed forward 

important telegram sent off,. and there 
isn’t a soul in .the place .to take it.” . 

He pushed the form into Jacko’s hand, 
and, after a.dive into liis trousers pocket, 
produced half-a-crown. 

“ Catch hold,” lie said. “ And mind 
you don’t lose it.” 

Jacko grinned, and ran off to the 
post office. 

Instead of putting the. money safely 
away the silly,lad seut.it Tip spinning 
into the air. . 

He tried to catch it as it came down; 
but it slipped through liis fingers;, and 


dropped-on' the ground—and rolled,arid 
rolled, on and on,'till it disappeared down 
an open grating. ,; . . 


Wonder of wonders' ! Ii was half a 
crown: 

He dashed-forward to grab it. 

And so did a smart young man. 

And a grubby old tramp. 

■ Evidently they had all caught sight 
of it at the same moment. - - 

Hut Jacko got it. . ... 

The, smart young man put liis hat 
straight arid walked away, looking as if 
lie wouldn’t have touched it with a 
barge pole. '. . 

But the tramp looked so disappointed 
(lie; looked' hungry too) that Jacko 
<Hd something unexpected, J 

He slipped the money into the man’s 
dirty hand, and went off whistling. 


” It’s a lie I " he said hoarsely. 

“ No; I can prove it! ”, 

! " And I tell you it's a ’ lie, You are 
making it up.”. 

1 “ No,”, said .Trytton again without any 
emotion. " If I’m making it up will you 
tell me' how I know this : The plug-hole of 
Fitch’s boat is under the' floorboards on 
the starboard , side , of the - keel. Am I 
making that up? ” 

v Monagan sneered. " That’s where plug¬ 
holes usually are, Trytton.” ’ • - 
/‘.Very likely,’’.Trytton went on with the 
same even , voice. " In the lifeboats and 
dinghies of ships, in pukka boats generally, 
the plug-holes are edged with brass and the 
plug itself has a brass top with a ring in it 
for the short little chain connecting the plug 
with the keel, to keep it from going astray.” 

“ How smart we are, Trytton I ” 

" Perhaps I am. But never mind that. 
Monagan, had Fitch’s plug-hole a brass rim?”. 
“ How do I know ? ” 

: " There is no brass rim round the plug¬ 
hole of Fitch’s old boat. It’s an ancient 
affair Monagan, and there is no little chain 
to the plug. Am I making that up ? ” 
Monagan exclaimed : 

; “ So you’ve found the boat, have you ? ’’ 

: " Thank you,” Trytton said dryly. 

Monagan stared. Then he pulled himself 
fiercely together. 

“ Remember whom you’re talking to ! ” 
he commanded. -> ■ 

“ Oh, I don’t forget,” Trytton said very 
wearily. “ But before I consider you I must 
think of my brother." 

Then the storm burst on Monagan. What 
terrible and appalling danger was this 
which had given him no time to prepare 
himself, which had fallen on him, so 
suddenly and unexpectedly, at -the very 
moment when he was feeling so'.safe ? 

Monagan stood in terrible peril; and knew 
it. He writhed that he had no time to raise 
new defences; no time to build up any tale 
which would serve. He clenched, his fists, 
rushed from the , stair-rail, paced the 
length of the landing, came back to Trytton, 
and for a moment or two it looked as if lie 
would strike him. But, iris stark face con¬ 
vulsed, he controlled himself with an effort 
and blustered: ” Well, you young liar ? " 

” If you mean what am I going to do,” 
was Trytton’s rejoinder, “ I’m going to take 
the truth to the Head, with my proofs.” 

“ We'll see Cronshaw first I ” cried Mona- 
gan. “ We'll see Cronshaw first. He'll warn 
you not to make such an ass of yourself I ” 
Trytton pondered. See Cronshaw ? Give 
Cronshaw his proofs? And why not? 
Cronshaw had not rebuffed him the other 
day-, which was more than Monagan knew. 

. " Very well,” lie assented.- He .felt that 
Cronshaw might help him. 

Nor had his judgment of Cronshaw' been 
.wrong, for after Monagan had -swallowed, 
some food they went together to'Crenshaw 
just before Prep. 

Cronshaw listened.to everything Trytton 
had to say, and then with a face of fury 
turned on the other, 

. “.Monagan I ” lie'cried. “ You and I have/ 
been;friends; but 1 if you played that horrible., 
trick on old Mark l'li bound you out of 
.'Safidlull.as.sure as.1.breathe.I ”, 

-. His eyes,were flaming.. He could hardly 
get liis Words out! He strode'and thrust. Kis 
fierce jaw into Monagan's face. Trytton had 
never seen him like that before. Nor had 
he supposed that such passion could actually 
consume him. - 

Monagan wilted, arid shrank from it. The 
bubble was pricked. 

Then Cronshaw said to Tryttom 
T”. You.come along, ; Trytton,.; You’re not - 
going to .'Prep, tonight I’ '..I'il make an 
excuse for you/ And youJ “ he roared at 
Monagan. ".You conic’along Tod. _ f won’t 
let you out .of my sight/till! we’ye, threshed 
this thing out, We’re going to Oldridge, and 
we’ll fetch in Abbot and Izard. I’ll have 
Abbot out of School House,, whatever .they 
say to me, for we’re;, all five, concerned in 
this, arid we’ll all see it through.;- Gkl-ridge 
is the man Who’ll advise tls the best." . 
Sullenly Monagan uttered : 

It’s none of-liis business.” " 

: “ Of course it is ! ” screamed Cronshaw 
‘‘ .Mark was his pal I It is the business of all 
of us. We were all of us Mark's pals. . But I 
won’t j udge you yet. ” He was calming a little. 
”.I won't judge you yet.. Off you cornel.” He 
opened the door, , pushed Monagati out, 
strode, to 1 Oldridge, who received the’ three 
ivith a stare of profound astonishment. ' 
Cronshaw said to him : , , 

. “ I’m going along toTetch Abbot. Do you 
mind entertaining these two 'till 1 -1' ! come 
back, old man ? ” ..." ”, 

.' “ Oil I ” said Oldridge staidly. “And what’s 
all the .fuss ? ’f . , - ... ■ , 

” We’ll ,tell...you.in a minute.”, . -, 

'“ Sit down,” said Oldridge. He said this 
to Trytton coldly. He nodded to Monagan. 

TO BE CONTINUED 
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i A 
RAILWAY 
MONARCH 


The Book 
for the Boy 
with a Hobby — 

EVERY BOY’S 

HOBBY 

Annual 


One of the biggest locos in the British Empire, this 
great engine hauls the famous Trans-Canada Limited 
on her 2,885 miles run across the North American 
Continent. Read all about this famous railway 
monarch in the 1932 HOBBY ANNUAL, the finest 
book for the boy who is keen on making things arid 
finding out how things work. This topping gift 
book is profusely illustrated with photographs and 
drawings that show “ how ” in the simplest way. 
There are also two large folding photogravure plates. 




NET. 


On Sale Everywhere. 




CHEAP-CHOICE-CHAR MING 

For the world’s finest 
Approval Sheets of 
Stamps write ^ 

to;— 



A Grand 
Free Gift to every 
applicant for sheets, 
enclosing ijd. for postage 
if addressed to Department No.138. 


10 PERSIA FREE 

All applicants for my wonderful Approval Sheets and 
new List, who send 2d. postage, will receivo this beauti¬ 
ful Sot FIU4U. It contains 1911 issuo young Shah hcjid 
finely engraved, tho 1926 Issue, and tho superb NEW 
ISSUE printed In brilliant colours (this Set la usually 
sold at 1/6). Send addresses of stamp collecting friends 
and receive an additional set of stamps free. 

H. C. WATKINS (C.N. Dept.), Granville 
Road, Barnet. 

The Turk Packet FREE. 

All applicants for my new approval sheets 
sending ijd. postage will receive 15 Turkish 
stamps free, Pictorial, War, Jubilee, Surcharged, 
etc,, usually sold at 1/3. Additional free set 
to customers giving collectors* addresses, 

H. WATKINS, 

(Dept. C.P.2), 60, Leicester Rd., East Finchley, N.2, 

Mounted collection of 19 different TRIANGULAR 
RECRUITING SERGEANTS, 2/7* post free. 

WE will send FREE with tho above 
our TRIANGULAR CATALOGUE. 

IT TEI.LS YOUWhy trianghlar stamps wero first 
used; -How to collect them, and Catalogues all those 
known at timo of publication. - TllULY THREE GOOD 
POINTS. ITico of catalogue without stamps, 3cl. 

EXPRESS STAMP SERVICE, 

II, Regent Street, Cheltenham. 

nEADEKS INTERESTED IN STAMP-COLLECTING 
a will be pleased to know that this feature appears ■ 
twice monthly in tho “ CHILDREN’S NEWSPAPER.” 


FREE! 0 German Belgium 


C. P. KEEF, 


This historic set was put on sale for uso in the terri¬ 
tory of Belgium that was occupied by Germany 
during the Great War, 1916-10. No collection is 
complete without these Stamps. 

To all Stamp Collectors enclosing ijd. postage (abroad 
2jd.), I will send this set absolutely free. 

IVlortlmer Lodge, Wimbledon 
Park, London, S.W.10. 

KELANTAN PACKET FREE 

A fine packet of all different Stamps containing a fine 
Kelantan pictorial, a handsome pair of French Morocco 
hifeh values 25c. and 50c. large pictoria’s, set of 3 Siam 
1930. Kenya and Uganda, S. Rhodesia, set of 3 
Roumania, Azores, high value 40c. Travancore, 
latest issue of Egypt, etc., free to all enclosing 2d. for 
postage, etc. (abroad 3d.). 

S. HAMMOND, Stamp Dealer, BURY, LANCS. 


MARVELLOUS STAMP CASKET FREE 

Everything for Stamp Collectors, Including Matlock 
Tweezers, Kristal-Klcar Envelopes. Matloek Mounts, and 
Rare Ilorso-I’ost Persia 
(Cat. 1/6). The Casket 
has hinged lid showing. 
In colour the Highest 
English Precipice — at 
Matlock, the Homo of 
Philately. It also com¬ 
bines a Watermark 
Director and Perfora¬ 
tion Gauge. Scud 3d. 
postage, or. Including 
Magnifying Glass. 4d. 
Ask for Approvals. 
VICTOR BANCROFT (Dcpt.C.U.),Matlock t EngIand 



MINT BRITISH COLONIALS 

FREE. 


6 


Send a postcard—No cash—for my flno Illustrated Price 
List (No. 9), containing over 1,200 Items—Stamps, 
Albums, Sets, 2'ackcts, Accessories—in tact, EVERY- 
THING FOIl TIIE STAMP COLLECTOR. Prices from 
Id. (over 200 sets at Id. each) to 40/-. SIX MINT 
BRITISH COLONIALS, one each from ZANZIBAR. 
KENYA, TURKS & OAIGOS Is.. MOROCCO AGENCIES 
SOUDAN and CAYMAN ISLANDS- and ALL MINT. 
Ask for tho No. 212 Packet.— EDWARD SANDELL 
10-11. FETTER LANE, LONDON, E.C.41 


u 


HELP! HELP! 


If 


Country Holidays, Left-off Clothing’, Roots of all 
descriptions, Hospital and Surgical Aid Letters, 
Food or Money for poor children, aro urgently 
needed to help the " poor ” passing through our 
- hands. Any gift will be gratefully received by 

LEWIS II. BlIRTT, Secretary, lloxton Market 
Christia n Mission, lloxton Market, London. N.l. 

BS39IH President —Walter Scoles, Esq. . ■BHBI 


KNITTING WOOL BUNDLES, i£ lb. 5 /-, 

* » 3 lb. 10 /-. Excellent for Children’s Garments, etc. 
White or Navy 3/4 lb. Heather Mixture 3/3 per lb, post 
free. PURE WOOL SERGES from 2/8 to 25/11 yard. 
Reliable Tweeds, Flannels, Tailoring, Cottons, etc. 
Patterns sent with pleasure . 

NEARLY 6o YEARS’ REPUTATION 


EGERTON 
BURNETT’S 
N.C. DEPT. 



WELLINGTON,' 

SOMERSET, 

ENGLAND. 



' children need 



EAT IT 

WITH 

MILK 


Off to school brighter and happier after a Post Toasties 
breakfast. Just tumble these golden-brown energy flakes 
into every plate, pour on milk or cream and sprinkle 
with sugar. Post Toasties is the Wake-up Food. 
So easy to digest—so ready to release its store of quick- 
new energy. All the goodness of sun-mellowed Indian 
Corn, toasted into crisp, crackling flakes. Tell your 
grocer you want Post Toasties, the Wake-up Food. 

Post Toasties 

The Wake-up Food 



Post Toasties is one of the Post Products, which include Postum, Grape-Nuts, Post's Bran Flakes and 

Post’s Whole Bran 



9° fr V4 

Tmui to 

A*uOl&C£ri 
£ttrCt Salt 


%i& 

CREMONA 

iti acrort f 

MceS 

WyCrctnons ‘Family’Assortment: 2QVarieties 


CUT THIS OUT 

CHILDREN’S PEN COUPON. VALUE 3d, 

Send 5 of these coupons with only 2/9 (and 2d. stamp) 
direct to the FLEET PEN CO., X19, Fleet St., E.C.4. 
By return yon will receive a handsome Lever Self-Filling 
FLEET 8.F. PEN with Solid Gold Nib (Fine, Medium 
or Broad); equal to those sold at 10/6. Fleet price 4 /-, 
or with 5 coupons only 2/9. Da Luxe Model, 2/* extra. 
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Tha Children’s Newspaper 
will be delivered every week 
at any house in the world 
for us' a year. See below. 



September 12, 1931 


Every Thursday, 2d 


Arthur Mee's Monthly, My 
Magazine, will be delivered 
anywhere in the world for 
14s 6d a year (Canada 14s). 


THE BRAN TUB 

A Watch Problem 

TORN was given his first watch 
J as a birthday present. 

When Father had presented it 
to him he set a little problem for 
John to solve. How many times, 
Father asked, can the minute hand 
be exactly over the hour hand ? 

A nswer next week 

Rhyming Puzzle... 

Below are given clues,for. the 
' 24 words in this design. The 
four words in each section rhyme 
with one another. 



1 Staff of life. 2 Fear. 3 Spoke. 
4 Couch. 5 Slatey clay. 6 Bird. 7 
Whitish. 8 Be ill. 9 Mark. 10 Pose. 
11 Come ashore. 12 Conj unction. 
13 Rob. 14 Osier basket. 15 Rind. 
16 Fish. 17 Feather. 18 ,Upset. 
19 Money container. 20 Unwell. 
21 Pull off. 22 Share certificates. 
23 Quick stroke. 24 Tear. 

Answer next week 
The Ancients Were Modern 
The Carpenter. In the Cairo 
Museum is to be seen a carving 
from a five-thousand-year-old 
tomb which depicts carpenters 
at work building boats for the 
Nile. Among the tools they are 
using can be, traced chisels, 
hammers, saws, and adzes, all of 
which closely resemble the tools 
used by a craftsman of,today. 

Men Without Music 
Australian natives are the 
only race in the world who 
have no musical instruments, not 
even drums or pipes. At a corro- 
boree, or festival dance, a man 
chants a monotonous refrain while 
others keep time by beating two 
boomerangs together. • 

Ici On Parle Francals 



Le plancher Le pochour La Jourchetto 

Le plancher vient d’etre nettoyA 
Le pgcheur retourne de la p Sene. 
La fourchette 11’ a que deux dents. 



Other Worlds Next Week 

tN the morning the planet Jupiter 
T is in the 
East. In the 
evening Saturn 
is in the South- 
West. The 
picture shows 
the Moon as it 
may be seen 
looking South 
at 7 p.m. on September 16. 

Hauled Over the Coals 

hen a person is reprimanded 
by someone in authority it 
is said that they have been 
“ hauled over the coals.” 

This saying probably originated 
as a reference fo trial by ordeal 
in the bad old. days. ■ Accused 
persons were made to walk over 
glowing embers or red-hot plough¬ 
shares, their innocence or guilt 
being judged by the speed of 
their recovery. 

A Changed Word 

]\/[y whole’s a sad catastrophe, 
When none to help is nigh it ; 
Curtail, transpose, and you will see 
Who mostly suffer by it. 

Answer next week 

Preserving Fruit in Sand 

JTruits like plums, peaches, 
apricots, and tomatoes may 
be well preserved in sand. Silver 
sand which has been well rinsed 
with water and then thoroughly 
dried should be used. The fruit 
must be sound and free from sur¬ 
face moisture. Spread a layer of 


sand in the box, and place the 
fruit at least two inches apart. Bury 
with several inches of sand and add 
another layer of fruit. The box 
should be kept in a dry ; cool place. 

Fruits stored in tins way will 
keep for months, but they must 
not be taken from the sand until 
required. Even if a fruit should 
hot keep well it will not harm 
the others. 

A Season Now Here 
Jn the offal but not in the waste, 
In the flavour but not in the taste, 
Iivthe boil but not in the bake, 
in the water but not in the lake, 
In the bread but not in the roll, 

In the walk but not in the stroll, 
In the light but not in the dark, 
In the field but not in the park. 

Answer next week 
LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
- The Savings Box 

■ In 16 weeks there.will be £5. 

Who Ami? Merryman 
Hidden Fruit . Unfinished Square 

CLOCK RASCAL 

P ORC II ACT I V E 

TRAIN STAGES 

LINER CJGARS 

LIGHT AVERSE 

■ BREAD L OS SEN 


The C.N. Cross Word Puzzle 



The C.N. Calendar 


WINTER SOLSTICE - 
DEC.22 ShortestDay 


SPRING EQUINOX 
MARCH 21 


0cL4 
Summer/; 
Time * 
ends 



April 19 

Supmer 


begins 


SEPT. 24 
AUTUMNAL EQUINOX 


i Long?stD?y JUNE 22 
V SUMMER SOLSTICE 


'pus calendar shows daylight, twilight, and darkness on September 12 . 

The days are now getting shorter. The arrow indicating the date 
shows at a glance how much of the year has elapsed. 


Dr MERRYMAN 

Poor Finger 

Terry was doing some carpenter- 
J ing, when suddenly he let 
forth a terrific yell. 

“ What’s wrong, Jerry called 
Mother. 

“ I hit the wrong nail.” 

Lifelike 

A DISAGREEABLE-LOOKING in¬ 
dividual was making a tour 
of an antique shop. 

“ Huh ! ” he snorted. “ I sup¬ 
pose this portrait is what you 
call art f ” 

“ Pardon me, sir,” said the 
dealer, “ blit that is a mirror.” 

A Brain Wave 



'fins wise old mouse has made a 
plan: , 

While sleeping at midday 
He ties a windmill on his nose 
To keep the (lies away. 

Two Surprises 

-rUDGiNG by his description of it 
J lhe car was a marvel. 

“ You say it cost you £500 ? " 
queried the acquaintance to whom 
he was trying to sell it. “ Well, 
I’m going to give you the surprise 
of your life. I’ll offer you £50.” 

“ And I’ll give you the surprise 
of yours; 1 accept." . 

. Expensive 

JJlack : Travel certainly broadens 
_ the mind. 

White (just returned from con¬ 
tinental trip): And contracts 
the pocket-book. , 

Blank 

The tramp had been fined five 
shillings for a small offence, 
“I’ll pay it, sir,” he said to 
the magistrate. “ But you can’t 
stop me from thinking what 1 am 
thinking.” 

. “ For that impertinent remark 
you can pay another five shillings,” 
said the magistrate sternly. 

“ My mind is a perfect blank, 
sir,” added the prisoner. 


FIVE-MINUTE STORY 

I lav on the stand in the 
shop window, very much 
wondering what my fate was 
going to be. 

I was a very good pair of 
brogues. Had I not had 
notices placed on me to this 
effect ? I liad good, strong 
rubber soles, quite waterproof, 
soft uppers, and strong laces. 

The shoppers looked in at 
me, and I in my turn looked 
back at them. There was 
heather strewn round me. 
Was I to be lucky ? was the 
question I asked myself day 
after day, or was the heather 
to be a hollow mockery, and 
I merely to be bought for 
wet days, splashing and being 
splashed by the mud of Lon¬ 
don pavements ? 

One day a young girl looked 
in at the window. I felt at 
once that here was an owner 


© © 
after my heart. She was the 
right kind of girl, thought I, 
healthy and sunburnt, dressed 
in tweeds and a beret. 

" If only I could sing my 
own praises,” I sighed. " If 
she bought me I would serve 
her well.” 

The next thing I knew was 
that I was being taken from 
the window and tried on. 

” These fit me very well,’’ 
said my future owner. " I will 
take them. I am going lor a 
holiday in Skye, and I want 
a strong pair of shoes.” ‘ 
Skye 1 So I was to be lucky 
after all. I quivered with ex¬ 
citement. Skye, the Misty Isle, 
the walker’s paradise ! It was 
almost too good to be true. 

The following week we took 
the Express to Perth. _ 

Here my owner met her 
cousin, and I was a little ap- 


© 


A Pair of Brogues 


palled to see that she had a 
car. I had a horrible feeling 
wo might be going on a motor¬ 
ing tour. But no, surely not! 
Had I not seen a rucksack, an 
Ordnance map, and a walking- 
stick being packed, all things 
dear to a walker. 

Skye was reached. Even I 
had never imagined anything 
so beautiful. Mountains and 
islands, almost lost to sight in 
blue mists, reflected a deeper 
blue in the still waters of loch 
and sea, glens, valleys, and 
moors, and, last but not least, 
the Coolin Mountains, minia¬ 
ture Alps, rising up dark, 
forbidding, magnificent. 

I said when I was first 
bought that I would serve my 
owner well. Little did I think 
how well she would serve me. 
Eyery morning the rucksack 
was packed, the map con¬ 


sulted, the barometer tapped, 
and a few minutes .later the 
cheerful tap, tap, tap of 
the walking-stick over rough 
mountain paths. 

Often, when resting, my 
owner would stretch out her 
feet and say, “ Eppie, these 
are a grand pair of shoes. 
I’ve never had a better.” I 
felt content. 

These days are now over. 
We are home once more, and 
I am lying in a cupboard with 
the rucksack, the map, and 
the walking-stick, dreaming of 
the spring of the heather be¬ 
neath me, the shadow of tiie 
mountains above me. 

However, before my owner 
left her cousin I thought I 
heard the words: The Lake 
District, the Dolomites, the 
Pyrenees, Anyway, I am hop¬ 
ing. Next year, who knows ? 




Madi 


from pure glycerine and the fresh 
juice of ripe black currants. 

• You/ Chtml.l ifocki Ihim. 

In Tina, a oza. 8d. 4 oz*. 1/9 



The MODERN BOY’S BOOK OF AIR¬ 
CRAFT is a magnificent new volume which 
tells the romance of man’s mastery of the 
air in picture and story. It gives the story 
of Aviation from the earliest days,-and con¬ 
tains four full-page Colour Plates, fifteen full- 
page pictures, and hundreds of photographs 
and drawings! It is a book that tells every¬ 
thing that the “ air-minded ” boy of to-day 
wants to know about. 

Thcs Modern Boy’s 

BOOK OF AIRCRAFT 

At all Newsagents, etc. 7/6 ne ^ 


Books and music 
you Reed 

T^OYLES supply books on all subjects. They 
hold an immense stock of books (new and 
second-hand) on all subjects, carefully classi¬ 
fied Into 25 departments—including depart¬ 
ments for Educational Books, Juvenile Litera¬ 
ture and Music. The Music department 
holds stocks of Vocal and Instrumental Music 
second-hand, in good condition, and offered 
at bargain prices. Write for Catalogue 43 G 
(free) outlining your requirements. 

FOYLES for BOOKS 

CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C.2. 


The Children’s Newspaper Is printed and published every Thursday by the Proprietors, The Amalgamated Press, Ltd., The Flc'otway House, Farringdon Street, London, E.C.4. Advertisement Offices: The Pleetway House. 
It is registered as a newspaper for transmission by Canadian Magazine Post. Entered as Second Class Matter, January 15,. ' ... .. .. ■ " - . 


months. 


. . __ _ _ ___ _ , 1929, at the Post Office, Boston, Mass. Subscription rates everywhere : 11s a year ; 5s Od for six 

It can also ho obtained (witli My Magazine) from the Sole Agents for Australia and New Zealand ; Messrs Gordon & Gotcli, Ltd.; and for South Africa : Central News Agency, Ltd! S.S. 














































































































































